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MAKING FRIENDS..WINNING FAME AS 


THE \\wcothesl HIGHT 
IN THE WORLD! 
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A General Motors Value 


THE VERYTHING ELSE being equal, the smooth- 
LOWEST-PRICED EIGHT est eight is the eight you want. Take the 
word of America’s most enthusiastic group of owners 
BUILT BY GENERAL MOTORS — Pontiac deserves the call. Thereason? Pontiac 
engineers have built a motor with no vibration point 

at any speed! 
The by-products of this great feat are just as 


PONT] iC impressive. Officially supervised, a Pontiac Eight 
has delivered 22.miles to the gallon. Owners say 
rconowy a pa 
n ve 1 se, i -se 
ECONOMY g g ws 


hydraulic brakes to “Turret-Top” Fisher Body, 


measures up. The Pontiac Eight asks odds of no car 


Illustrated above—the 1936 i Luxe Eight 4-Door Sedan $815. : : . 
List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $730 for the Eight (sub- for beauty, luxury, modernity. In fact, it could win 
ject to change without notice). Safety glass standard equip- fame and friends on any of these counts alone! 
ment. Monthly payments to suit your purse on the General "i P . 
Motors Installment Plan. Standard group of accessories extra. Give Pontiac a chance to prove its mettle. Drive 
e : ene “ a 
it and be hypercritical when you do. You'll dis- 


cover that price no longer provides an estimate of 
quality. For Pontiac, world’s lowest-priced straight 
eight, is one of the finest cars ever built! 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 
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“3 NEVER had so much fun in my life,” 
I writes W. J.W., who just retired at 55 
on a guaranteed Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. “I spent the summer 
in the White Mountains. What a life!” 


Get $200 a Month 
Beginning at Age 55 


You don’t have to be rich to retire 
some day. You don’t even need to touch 
your savings if you don’t want to. By 
merely following the simple, logical Plan 
described in the booklet offered below, 
you can arrange to retire fifteen or twenty 
years from now on a guaranteed income 
for life. And the same Plan provides 
money for your family in case of your 
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death before retirement age. 

For example, let’s say you want $200 
a month for life when you are 55. Here 
is what you can get: 

1. A check for $200 when you reach 55 
and a check for $200 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This income can be bought separately; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can 
also include: 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 


3. A monthly disability income for 
you, if before age 55, total disability 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 
Established in 1851 
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stops your income for 6 months or more. 

What does it cost? We can tell you to 
the penny when we know how old you 
are, when you want to retire, and how 
much income you want. (You can retire 
at 55, 60 or 65, with an income of $10 a 
month, $50, $100 or even $200 or more.) 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. We will mail 
you, without cost, or obligation, the il- 
lustrated booklet shown below. It tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan and how it works. Send for 
your copy now. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


: Puorentx Mutvac Lire Insurance Co, 

1 991 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

i Send me by mail, without obligation, 

1 your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Murtuat Retirement Income Pian. 


Name 





Date of Birth 


Business 
Address 
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\ acation 
this Summer in the 


Ovient 


Spe nd as little as 


‘325 


(full cost) 


from Seattle 











Lew fares on world-famous American Mail 
Liners combine with favorable exchange in 
Japan, China and the Philippines to offer you 
this summer’s happiest vacation bargains. 

For example, a 33-day cruise from Seattle to 
Japan and back, with eight glorious, unhurried 
days in Yokohama and Tokyo, Nikko, Miyano- 
shita, Kamakura, Kyoto, Nara, Kobe, etc., costs 
just $325... for everything! 

Include China’s thrilling Shanghai and Hong 
Kong,and the Philippines’ Manila,and you need 
spend but $417, for 47 never-to-be-forgotten 
days and nights. 


Fare Includes All Costs 


Your fare includes your roundtrip ticket (pop- 
ular Tourist Class) on friendly, sturdy liners that 
have broad decks and spacious public rooms, 
outdoor swimming pool... every stateroom 
outside, really marvelous food. 

Ashore, First Class accommodations and meals 
and guides and sightseeing are furnished (with 
every detail under the direction of leading tourist 
agencies). 

Consult Your Own Travel Agent 
Your nearest Travel Agent will tell you all about 
the American Mail Liners that sail every other 
Saturday from Seattle and Victoria, B.C. How 
they offer all-expense cruises and Conducted 
Tours,and entirely independent trips that allow 
you to stopover anywhere, make sidetrips, con- 
tinue on the next ora later ship . .. return from 
the Orient via Hawaii if you choose. 

See your Agent now. Or write for special lit- 
erature, to 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 760 Stuart 
Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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PEACE WITH DISHONOR: Personally, I 
feel that you have an excellent publication, 
but in your issue of April 11, on the inside 
of the back cover, appears what I assume is 
an advertisement of World Peaceways. The 
comment appearing under the picture is so 
misleading and fallacious that it is an open 
insult not only to those who have served in 
previous wars for this country, but also to 
those who at the present time-believe that 
the institutions which have made the United 
States a great nation and permitted the aver- 
age men to live under conditions of liberty 
and happiness far greater than that enjoyed 
by any other people in the history of the 
world, are worth preserving and defending. 

I do not know who is back of this World 
Peaceways movement. J] have listened to 
some of their talks over the radio, most of 
which are insipid in the extreme. No man 
except a fool would want war, but on the 
other hand any man who has an ounce of 
decency in his system, or enough intelligence 
to be permitted to live under the protection 
of this government and outside of an asylum, 
should advocate adequate preparedness in 
case war should come. It does seem to me 
that the newspapers and publications of this 
country should not be so greedy that they 
cannot refuse to accept such advertisements. 
There is enough pacifistic and communistic 
agitation at this time. We have already too 


many youths in colleges and universities who 
are being influenced to such an extent that 
in case it was necessary to defend the insti- 
tutions of this country, considerable diffic 
might be encountered. 

I do not believe in flag-waving and saber. 
rattling, but I do resent the article and ad- 
vertisement of World Peaceways, which | 
consider a direct insult to those who have 
made this country great. 

I assume this will receive no attention 
whatsoever, but inasmuch as [I am paying jor 
your magazine, I felt perfectly free to 
my protest against the advertisement in q) 
tion. 

Crayton E, Kix 

Topeka, Kan. 


Your advertisement on inside rear cover 
of April 11 issue of News-WEEK calls atten- 
tion to what “World Peaceways” refer to as 
“The Field of Dishonor.” War is an un 
tunate emergency, I agree, but what can be 
done to avoid it? 

World Courts would solve the problem ex- 
cept for the ever-present greed of nations and 
individuals. We see this all too clearly when 
we consider Japan who wanted more terfi- 
tory so she stepped out of the League long 
enough to take what she wanted of China. 
Possibly Japan will wash her hands in the 
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You can reach me by telephone” 


... you say it casually, but there 
is assurance in your voice. For 
you can depend on telephone 
service. You call a number and 
a voice answers—across the street 
or across a continent. It’s so easy 
to do — you have been doing it 
for years. Use has dimmed the 
wonder of the telephone. 

Yet the wonder grows — there 
is no ending to telephone prog- 
ress. Service is quicker, clearer 
and more accurate. Improvements 
are made each year. Things once 
thought impossible are now ac- 
complished fact. Tomorrow will 
see still greater achievement. 

That is the pioneering spirit of 
American enterprise. American 
initiative and American resource- 
fulness have given this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 

Obviously this did not just hap- 
pen. It has been brought about 
by the development of the Bell 
System over the past half-century. 
Time has proved the rightness of 
its plan of operation. Quick, de- 
pendable, universal service makes 
it possible for you to talk to al- 
most every one, everywhere, and 
to say confidently —“You can 
reach me by telephone.” 


Ten years ago it took, on the average, 20 

minutes to put through a long distance 

call between New York and San Francisco. 

Today it takes less than 2 minutes. The 

cost of a daytime station-to-station call be- 

tween these points is now 45% less than 
in 1926. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ILGATTIC SYSTEM 








MAKE EVERY BEDROOM 
A SLEEPING PORCH 


S.esr in a room that’s cool as all out-doors 
— awake feeling rested and ——— 
enjoy the comforts of an Ilgair-cooled 
home for an operating cost o "oe a few 
cents a day. 

















Note how the Ilgattic System removes the 
blanket of hot,stagnant air from your sun- 
baked attic and creates a positive circu- 
lation of fresh air— upstairs and down. 
Just a few feet of attic space is all that’s 
required for a simple installation of the 
Ilgattic System in any home, apartment 
building, store, club, dance hall, etc. 











Hot weather will soon be here, in- 
vestigate — mail the coupon for 
new illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2830 N. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Pioneers in Attic 
Ventilation Since 1918 


VENTILATION 
aud Cie Conditioning 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2830 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


Send new illustrated book and specific data as checked below. 
O HOME [APARTMENT [STORE [THEATRE [9 BUILDING 
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near future and go back to the League he. 
cause it did not enforce sanctions. ‘ 

Italy tried the same example but England 
decided her interests were in danger so i 
land forgot all about Japan and endeavored 
to ruin Italy for a crime no worse than sh, 
had chosen to overlook in China. What good 
is a crooked World Court, we might ask, or 4 
Court which will act only when it feels the 
urge to do so? 

The “Field of Dishonor,” as World Peac¢ 
ways describe it, is necessary and always wil 
be. 

They do not believe in any army to protect 
the country and I suppose they will soon say 
we do not need a Police Department to pro- 
tect citizens and business. 

Frank R, Smit 

Newport, R. I. 


CHAMPIONS: So far as I know you haven’ 
missed a champion in Detroit. Your arti: 
[April 18 News-WEEK] is well written 
will be appreciated in this old town because 
of the spirit of our entire populace. 

It’s that spirit that has made that list of 
champions. You can’t get leadership in any- 
thing unless you have support. No star i 
great without an audience. Detroit people 
believe in themselves, in their city and in 
their leaders—industrial, social or athletic. 
They are a great audience. 

Harvey CAMPBELL 

Secretary, Detroit Board of Commerce 

Detroit, Mich. 


VALUED: I am a regular enthusiasti 
reader of the News-WeeEk. It is the : 
comprehensive, thorough and accurate 
for information that I have found that i 
great value in securing the news which | con- 
stantly use in teaching social studies. . . 

Wayne §S. Bittinc 

Spring Mills, Pa. 


DRIVING DEATHS: In your issue of A 
18, on page 34, you give the record of deat! 
from various media of transportation. 

With reference to autos, I am wonderin 
if this refers only to passengers in buses f 
hire, or does it include all private driving? 
If the latter, I am wondering how any figures 
can be secured on the matter. I should | 
interested in knowing your source for tl 
figures, 

Douctas E. ScaTes 
Director of School Research 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Editorial Note: The National Safety Council of 
Chicago supplied these figures, which include statistics 
on privately driven automobiles as well as buses and 
trucks. 


MAPLE SUGAR: My attention has been 
called to a statement published by you on 
page 36 of the March 28 issue of News 
Week as follows: 

“Vermont leads in maple products in more 
senses than one. So important has that 
State’s name become that its producers buy 
up 65 per cent of the New York maple crop, 
incorporate it with their own and sell it as 
Vermont syrup or sugar.” 

This is a gross misstatement which has no 
foundation of fact. The Vermont Depa 
ment of Agriculture, through its Sarcen | of 
Markets, issues the Vermont form of the 
New England Quality label which is a virtual 
guaranty by this department that the com- 
modity to which it is attached is pure, true to 
grade and exactly as represented. Hundreds 
of Vermont sugar makers use this label on 
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their retail packages. Our inspectors mingle 
freely with sugar makers in connection with 
their inspection duties and we have yet to 
know of a single instance where a producer 
indulges in the practice mentiond. A very 
few large dealers purchase maple sugar and 
syrup outside the State and ship it to their 
Vermont plants for processing, but our pro- 
ducers ate not guilty of deceiving their cus- 
tomers, 

In the interest of truth and fair dealing, 

y I request that a correction of the above- 
mentioned misstatement, also that the retrac- 
tion be given as much prominence in your 
publication as the original article. 

E. H. Jones 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
State of Vermont 


Editorial Note: News-WeeExk in speaking of Ver- 
mont “producers’’ intended to refer to processors of 
iple products within that State, not to Vermont 
ers. No implication that Green Mountain grow- 
; adulterate their product was intended. The fact 
remains that 65 per cent of New York’s maple crop 
cors to Vermont and is in whole or in part mixed with 
itive sugar or syrup by Vermont processors. Such is 
power of Vermont’s name that, without any intent 
deceive, maple products emanating from that state 
e usually, whether so labeled or not, known as Ver- 
mont sugar or syrup, 


ROPER: Your article in [May 2] issue of 
News-WEEK dedicated to a description of 
uur Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Daniel C. 
Roper of Washington, D. C., is indeed witty 

the expense of a great and good man. Evi- 
dently your special writer is not up to his 
noblest and best self. When he grows into 

ore Sagacity and perspicacity, and likewise 
juires a little more penetration and range 

‘ mind for fairly judging men, he will see 
in the perspective of history, I dare say, a 

mewhat more lustrous and _ illuminating 

sure than the mythical Cabinet officer he 
has tried to paint. In the hope that your wri- 
inay duly arrive at that maturity of mind 
| have described, and which is desired by al- 
st all men, [ am enclosing a little sample 
erses which will help Mr. to some 
eree in achieving the eminence which Mr. 
toper has already achieved in the hearts of 
his countrymen regardless of their political 
rsuasion, 


Dan Roper Jr. 
New Orleans, La, 
P. S. I hope you will see in the above let- 
ter true Christian charity (love), forbearance 
nd restraint. If not read the attached verse. 
Enclosure: 
HEIRS OF GOD 
3y D. C. Roper Jr. 
This old world is fine and good, some folks 
say it’s not, 
*Tis they who need poetic eyes to overlook 
the rot; 
‘or mankind at heart is noble, never doubt it 
watch and see, 
he master-soul can prove it and does 
eternally. 
Every few days you see a notice of self-sac- 
rifice at sed, 
Some heroic soul jumps overboard to save 
a life maybe. 
They say, “Oh, he but seeks the glory sea 
drama now espies.” . 
Oh, no, dear reader, not so fast, how about 
just enterprise? 
Inspiration—impulse—action, ’tis ever the 
sequence old, 
Self preservation instincts don’t work that 
way, we're told; 
For here we see sublimely, impulsively set 
forth, 
The law of God’s good neighbor, Christ, 
offers south and north— 
God—creation—nature, ‘tis the soul-set of 
true blue, 
For we on earth are the heirs of God, let’s 
be his children, too. 
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PONY 


EXPRESS RIDES AGAIN 










JUDGE, WHAT'S THIS] PURELY SENTIMENTAL AND 
HISTORICAL. [T BELONGED 
TO MY GRANDFATHERS PAL 
A YOUNG PONY-EXPRESS 

RIDER. THAT BOY REALLY 
LIKED HIS PIPE — 








COLLECTION ? 
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OF GoURSE, HE HAD NO TIME TO 
STOKE A PIPE WHEN RIDING 
POST, BUT , 
HE HAD A (STEP ALONG, PONY, THERES 
“THE STAGECOACH 


SYSTEM 





GRAN DAD DROVE THE STAGE ON THAT 
ROUTE. HE’‘O HAVE A PIPE ALL 
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THE RIDER WOULD SNATCH IT 
AS HE RODE By ANO 


LIGHT UP 





Niligie 


THEY WERE HE MEN,| NO DOUBT, BUT, 
WEREN'T THEY ? THEY PROBABLY DIONT 
AND ILL BET THEIR) LIke A PICKLED 





THIS MAKES THE 
THIRTEENTH 
TIME, AND HE 






TOBACCO WAS “TONGUE ANY BETTER 
AS STRONG AS THAN WE DO TODAY, 
THEY were! THAT'S WHY WE HAVE 
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Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


THE NATIONAL F 
RINGE ALBERT -\'ssoxc: | 
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¥ 
More men enjoy P. A. than any other J 
smoking tobacco. There’s no other tobacco } 
| 


PRINCE ALBERT 


be 


of 


like it. Prince Albert is “crimp cut,” packs 
better, smokes cooler, and does not bite 
the tongue. Its mellow, choice tobaccos 
are made even milder and mellower by 
the “anti-bite” process. Try this Princely 
Tobacco at our risk. Prince Albert makes 


trim and tasty “makin’s” cigarettes too. CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 7” r=) = 
Sipe gee i o% 2a, Zi gamer zoe 'g % 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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PATHFINDERS OF TOMORROW 


When the old pioneers were still trekking into the 

hinterlands, the Mimeograph came as new help to 

young American industry. For more than fifty years 
this company has led the way in the betterment of 


stencil duplication — and we are constantly exploring 





the field of science to make the process even more efli- 
cient and resultful. Today business needs the urge of 
the pioneering spirit; it needs new roads to greater op- 


portunity. For you, the Mimeograph Process may mean a 





new world of possibilities. Quickly, easily, privately, and at 
low cost, this modern tool of business and education turns 
out perfect copies of text matter, illustrations, maps, graphs, 


etc., in quantities unlimited. For latest particulars of fine ac- 


complishment in your field write today to A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


— 


at 
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RELI EF > Congress Debates a Campaign Issue That Has 


Grown for Four Years and Swallowed Twelve Billion Dollars 


“It is a strong step toward Recovery.” 

With that characteristically opti- 
mistic remark, Herbert Clark Hoover 
scratched his signature on a new Act 
of Congress. The measure provided that 
the government should lend $300,000,- 
000 to States which could not otherwise 
handle the rising tide of unemployment. 

That act on July 20, 1932, carried the 
United States Government into a com- 
pletely new sphere of activity. For the 
first time in history, Washington shoul- 
dered part of the burden of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Almost four years passed. By last 
week the Recovery of which Mr. Hoover 
spoke had arrived—insofar as stock 
prices, industrial activity, and general 
business conditions were concerned. But 
Depression—in terms of unemployment 
and destitution—had hardly retreated 
a step. The Federal Government well 
knew that it was square in the middle 
of as big a relief problem as it ever 
faced. 

On Capitol Hill worried Senators 
pondered a mammoth new relief bill. 
Already approved by the House, the 
measure would add more than $2,000,- 
000,000 to the $12,570,000,000 appro- 
priated for Federal relief activities 
during the last four years. 

Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee staged routine hearings and 
bickered over details. Senator Carl 
Hayden of New Mexico led a bloc in- 
sisting that PWA Administrator Ickes 
should get some of the new appropria- 
tions. Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan, persistent anti-Administra- 
tion gadfly, fought to transform the 
entire work-relief system into a State- 
administered dole. 

But most others accepted the fact 
that, in all probability, the 1936 work- 
relief program would be approved sub- 
Stantially as it stands—sometime be- 


fore Republicans convene at Cleveland 
June 9. 


Pouitics: The real relief debates will 
begin after the convention. Politicians 
expect unemployment to become the 
paramount issue of the campaign. 
Hoover, Landon and Knox have al- 
ready raised a cry against New Deal 
methods of caring for the jobless. 

No choice subject for partisan ora- 
tory could be found. Unemployment 
and relief figures are as debatable as 
Statistics on Mars’s inhabitants. With 
experts using varying terminology, and 
‘reliable’ unemployment figures dif- 





KEYSTONE, HARRIS & EWING, WIDE WORLD 


Relief Administrator Harry 
Hopkins Has to Worry Over 
the Netion’s No. 1 Problem 


fering by as much as 6,000,000, “facts” 
can be found to sustain any thesis. 

A preview of next Summer’s most- 
used arguments might run: 

New Dealers: “The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor say that 5,000,- 
000 men and women have been reem- 
ployed since 1932.” 

Republicans: “The Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute estimates 12,100,000 per- 
sons still unemployed, with more than 
22,000,000 subsisting on relief.” 


Figures. Not since the Federal cen- 
sus in 1930 has anyone actually count- 
ed unemployed noses. The most con- 
servative estimates, those of the wide- 
ly credited National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, place the total unem- 
ployment in March, 1933—the high 
point—at 13,500,000; in May, 1936, at 
9,600,000—a drop of 3,900,000. 

Meanwhile, normal population gains 
boosted the country’s total of poten- 
tial workers by almost 2,000,000. If 
these new jobseekers had not come 
along, unemployment would have 
shrunk nearly 6,000,000. 


Paradox. With fewer persons un- 
employed than in March, 1933, the 
country has 3,000,000 more on relief 
rolls—now carrying 20,000,000 names. 

To explain this anomaly, there are 
three principal clues: 1—-Many per- 
sons whose pride kept them off the 
dole have welcomed work-relief. 2— 
Savings which kept thousands of un- 
employed off the relief rolls during the 
worst of the depression have now van- 
ished. 3—Another working generation 
has come along since the depression 
started, and has found all jobs taken. 


Nick: Complex counterparts of to- 
day’s relief problem have dogged 
Franklin Roosevelt through his three 
years in office. Every year has pushed 
him farther into the business of eco- 
nomic salvation—and every step has 
brought a rosy statement. 

In creating this Civilian Conservation 
Corps we are killing two birds with one 
stone. We are clearly enhancing the 
value of natural resources and... re- 
lieving an appreciable amount of dis- 
tress. 


When he launched the CCC in the 
first month of his administration, the 
President realized that the removal of 
250,000 young men from streets to for- 
est camps would barely nick the jobless 
mass. His predecessor’s $300,000,000 
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1. Backprop: Early Spring 1933. Scenes like these at unemployment offices and breadlines 
dotted the country. Between 13 and 15 million persons, one-fourth the nation’s workers, were 
without jobs. Private charity collapsed, State Treasuries were depleted. Breaking precedent, 
Uncle Sam doled out $500,00000 for States to dole out to the jobless. 
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2. Crvm1An Army: In 1933 Congress set up the CCC. Today this 
least criticized of all recovery agencies keeps 435,000 youths busy at 


such work as turning the denuded hillside above into the young 
forest at right. 
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3. PWA: On vast projects like New York’s Triborough Bridge and Boulder Dam in Colorado—both financed in part by PW A—the Pre 
based his early hopes of providing jobs in mass quantity. Altogether PW A has allocated $3,816,000,000, of which $2,071,000 has been spent. * 


—at the peak of its activity—PWA employs only 275,000 workers directly, but estimates it has increased employment by 700,000 in the 
tries from which it buys materials. 
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4. WorK-Reuier: Finding the dole “demoralizing” and PW A too slow in making jobs, the 
President in November, 1933, inauguratcd work-rclief. First called CW A, then simply “FERA 
work,” and now WPA, the program has always consisted of small projects offering a maximum 
of employment per dollar. Samples: Scwing relief garments (left), canning surplus meat for the 
destitute (center), repairing cemeteries (right). 


HARRIS & EWING WIDE WORLD NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY INTERNATIONAL 
pNDOGGLING: For jobless unfit for heavy work, WPA started rat-catchirg, trinkct-making, play-producing, and art projects. Using 5 
mt of WPA funds, such “boondogglcs” cause 90 per cont of WPA criticism. Defend:rs cite 1 PA’s show “The Living Newspaper” 
e), that played to capacity in New York, and Rob. W. Godfrey’s WPA paintir-g (right), which the Mctropolitan Museum bought last week. 
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draftsman has helped the 7. Throughout the country, pickets like these are 8. To keep track of its business, WPA has 38,000 ad- 
ment Administration spend protesting against WPA layoffs and, incidentally, in- ministrative employes—36,000 of them scattered over 
000 on farm relief, land spiring Congressmen to vote “Aye” on the new Work- the country, the rest packed in great Washington 
mg, and model towns. Relief Bill which was being debated this week. offices like that above. 
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State-loan fund had all but petered out. 
Bank holidays had stunned industry 
and ballooned unemployment to an all- 
time peak. 

As part of a well-grounded plan... 
our next step ...is a grant of half a 
billion dollars to help States, and the 
counties and municipalities ... care for 
those who need direct and immediate 
relief. 

No sooner said than done. May 12, 
1933, a docile, frightened Congress 
ground out Mr. Roosevelt’s Federal 
Emergency Relief Act. Ditching 
Hoover’s loan policy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment dived head-on into direct re- 
lief. 

A few days later a lanky, good-hu- 
mored New York social worker 
marched to the White House, spent 
five minutes with the President, and 
marched out again—as Federal Relief 
Administrator. 

Within 30 minutes Administrator 
Hopkins had dispatched the first direct 
relief checks to State governments. 
Before he closed his Santa Claus bag 
last November, he had sent out $3,- 
694,000,000 in gifts to States. 

A careful survey convinces me that 
approximately $3,300,000,000 can be in- 
vested in useful and necessary public 
construction, and at the same time put 
the largest number of people to work. 

Again the President’s word became 
law. June 13, 1933, the Public Works 
Administration came into being, and at 
its head Harold L. Ickes came into re- 
lief. Try as he would, ‘(Honest Harold” 
Ickes couldn’t put seed into the red- 


taped government machine. PWA turned 
out to be a turtle. The President wanted 
a hare. 

Four million men now out of em- 
ployment will be put to work under a 


plan . .. administered by the newly 
created Civil Works Administration. 
Nov. 8, 1933, by executive order, the 
President diverted $400,000,000 from 
the lagging PWA to finance a new pro- 
gram of madeswork. Its purpose: To 
remove all employable persons from re- 
lief rolls, tiding them over until PWA 
construction could get under way. 
Along with his old job as FERA 
administrator, Harry Hopkins took 
charge of CWA, built up a staff of 
thousands, and got busy making jobs— 
almost any jobs. Soon newly hired 
leaf-rakers found there weren’t enough 
leaves to go around. Ditch-diggers 
struggled to avoid crowning each other 
with every pick-swing. Within two 
months 4,200,000 men and women were 
on CWA rolls. Another 2,600,000 sub- 
sisted on Federal-backed State doles. 


INTERIM: By April, 1934—five months 
after CWA started—most of its $400,- 
000,000 had run out. In addition, 
stories about motionless CWA workers 
circulated like the Ford jokes of a dec- 
ade earlier. Quietly—without any 
Presidential announcement—CWA shut 
down. Hopkins continued direct relief 
administered by States, and kept up 
work projects of the types he had found 
most worthwhile. 

To dole out relief in this. way is to 
administer a narcotic, a subtle de- 
stroyer of the human spirit ... Work 
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Secretary Ickes: His PWA 
to Survive—Under Hopkins 


must be found for able-bodied but des- 
titute workers. The Federal Govern- 
ment must and shall quit this business 
of relief. 

With that, the President in January, 
1935, switched to the fifth successive 
stage of Federal relief. Asking Con- 
gress for $4,800,000,000, he proposed to 
put the country’s 3,500,000 unemployed 
“employables” to work on Federal jobs. 
“Unemployables,” an estimated 1,500,- 
000 men and women whose age or disa- 
bility prevented their working, would 
be left to State care. 


Congress battled over the bill for 


two months. After that, the fight was 
between the three work-relief bosses 
President Roosevelt put in charge of the 
new program: Harry Hopkins, Harold 
Ickes and Frank C. Walker squabbled 
over project after project. 
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Administrator Tugwell: The 
President May Save His Face 


———— 


WPA: The original April 1 deadline 
for full employment passed. September 
found only half the promised 3,500,009 
at work. Impatient, the President once 
more juggled the top-hats of relief, ang 
jogged out another new set-up with 
Hopkins at the head, Ickes under him, 
and Walker on his graceful way out. 


Hopkins rammed all the 3,500,009 
workers into jobs of one sort or another 
by Dec. 1. The new program had the 
look of a dressed-up CWA—men stil] 
raked leaves, women still erased marks 
from school textbooks. But there were 
other projects: light road construction, 
building repairs, braille printing. 

Huge offshoots, undreamed of when 
Congress passed the relief bill, stemmed 
from the Hopkins purse. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Administra. 
tion, born of an executive order, took 
over scores of subsistence homesteads 
from FERA, started four big suburban 
housing experiments, and optioned 9. 
000,000 acres of unprofitable farm land 
to be retired from production. 

By this year, President Roosevelt 
was through with direct relief. He had 
stopped all FERA grants to States, 
Steadfastly resisting pressure from leg- 
islatures, the President stuck by his 
word when he sent a new relief mes- 
sage to Congress in March. This time 
he wanted $1,500,000 for MHopkins’s 
Works Progress Administration, $600,- 
000,000 for CCC and a few selected pub- 
lic works—and nothing new for PWA 
or Resettlement. 

The new fund would divide up like 
this: 

Highways and streets 


Public utilities (sewers, 
I MET oc ccicccncnennneiinsinéaienass 17 
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$413,000,000 


1,000,000 
Public buildings and parks 157,000,000 
Flood control 128,000,000 
White-collar work 85,000,000 
Rural 85,000,000 
Miscellaneous 71,000,000 

Then came the battle that was still 
careening across Capitol Hill last 
week. Ickes found strong Congres- 
sional support for his permanent proj- 
ects. Western Senators fought to save 
Tugwell’s Resettlement from oblivion, 
or from subservience to WPA. The 
President took a hand: He might com- 
bine some PWA-WPA activities, and 
save “worthwhile phases” of Resettle- 
ment by executive allotments. 

For all the fighting, an impressive 
Administration victory in the House 
pointed the way toward Senate agree- 
ment. 


This request, together with those 
previously submitted to Congress... 
will... give security during the next 
fiscal year to those most in need, on 
condition, however, that private em- 
ployers hire many of those now on re- 
lief rolls. 


® In Washington this week, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals held 
that the President had no authority to 
set up Tugwell’s agency. Sole im- 
mediate effect: Resettlement must halt 
its housing project at Bound Brook, 
N. J., subject of the litigation. Solicitor 
General Stanley Reed had another New 
Deal case to take to the Supreme 
Court. 
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COAL: Mining Is Not Commerce; Supreme Court 
Kills Guffey Act, 6-3 on Labor, 5-4 on Price-Fixing 


In the 14th century, the English Par- 
liament decreed that coal was a public 
nuisance. Monday of this week, Con- 
gress felt the same way about it. 

To the limbo that holds NRA and 
AAA, the Supreme Court of the United 
States banished the Guffey-Snyder Coal 
Control Act. As a result, Senators and 
Representatives knew they had to pla- 
cate 500,000 coal miners—this being 
election year. Also, 
they had to find a 
law that would meet 
the divergent de- 
mands of 6,000 or 
more coal operators 
and that would gain 
—although not un- 
til after election, 
when it would not be 
so important—the 
approval of a ma- 
jority of nine aging 
men. 

Sick INDUSTRY: 
That coal is in chaos 
is the hoariest of 
economic cliches. In 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury, nineteen Con- 
gressional inquiries 
have been bewildered 
by the condition of 
the 15,000 soft coal 
mines scattered 
through 26 States. 
Wildcat operators, 
overproduction, 
strikes, labor battles, 
price wars—all the 
evils plague coal. 

In other indus- 
tries, the price of la- 
bor accounts for 
about a fifth to a 
quarter of the price 
to the consumer. In 
coal, selling price de- 





PRESCRIPTION: Then Senator Joseph 
¥F’. Guffey stepped in. The Pennsylvanian, 
who had spent most of his life producing 
oil and votes for the Democratic Party, 
pushed forward his bill already before 
the Senate: ‘‘An act to stabilize the bitu- 
minous coal-mining industry ... to de- 
clare the production, distribution, and 
use of bituminous coal to be affected 
with a national public interest .. .” 
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pends almost half on Senator Guffey: The Supreme Court Sent His Act to Limbo 


wages and almost 

half on shipping costs. The latter are 
inflexible—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixes railroad rates. So cut- 
ting prices means cutting wages. 

Miners averaged $1,208 a year in 
1923. A decade later, when other 
payrolls had declined 52 per cent, the 
average coal wage had dropped 72 
per cent—to $561 a year. Despite the 
pay cuts, producers were losing an an- 
nual $47,000,000. 

Then, in September, 1933, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson shoved the NRA coal 
code down the unwilling throats of 
many operators. They may differ over 
whether or not it benefited them. Mi- 
ners have no doubts. In some fields 
wages rose as much as 50 per cent. 
Then, last May, the Supreme Court 
turned its judicial thumbs earthward 
on NRA. The miners roared threats 
of strike. 


The measure called for a National 
Bituminous Coal Commission of five 
members appointed by the President 
at $10,000 a year. They were to draw 
up a code of fair practices and to 
establish minimum prices of coal. 
Miners were protected in their right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
When half the miners and producers 
of two-thirds of the nation’s coal 
agreed on hours of labor, the agreement 
was to become binding on all mines. 
Within various districts, the same per- 
centages of miners and producers could 
make similarly binding agreements 
respecting wages. 

To insure enforcement, the act im- 
posed a tax of 15 per cent on all coal 
mined in the country. But operators 
would get back 90 per cent of this tax 
—if they complied with the code. 
Guffey’s bill might have gone to the 


oblivion reserved for all former coal 
measures, had not John L. Lewis, head 
of the United Mine Workers, spoken 
up. He threatened a nationwide strike 
if Congress failed to act. Then Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urged passage of the 
bill—“regardless of doubts, however 
reasonable, of constitutionality’—and 
Congress enacted it. 


Revo.tt: Hardly had Senator Guffey 
taken home the pen with which Mr. 
Roosevelt signed the measure, when 
two groups were in court demanding 
that the law be voided. Almost si- 
multaneously, their cases resulted in the 
first two lower court decisions. 

In Louisville, Elwood Hamilton— 
Roosevelt-appointed Federal District 
Court Judge—told nineteen operators 
from Kentucky’s bloody Harlan County 
that the Guffey Act was constitutional 
in its entirety. In Washington, Jesse 
C. Adkins—Hoover appointee to the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court— 
informed James W. Carter of the Car- 
ter Coal Co. that the law’s price-fixing 
provisions were valid, but wage and 
hour sections were illegal. 

Meanwhile the President appointed 
the Coal Commission and it set to work. 
Drawing up a code, the five members 
got compliances from 4,300 operators 
who, they said, represented 70 per cent 
of the industry. 

The commission set up tentative mini- 
mum prices, but made little effort at 
securing wage and hour agreements. 
Nov. 1, it began collecting taxes. 

By June 30, 1936, it had expected to 
raise $5,600,000. By Mar. 31, it had 
collected only $547,870. For—like pro- 
cessors under AAA—more than 100 
coal companies, including the nation’s 
largest, got injunctions restraining tax 
collections until the Supreme Court de- 
termined the validity of the Guffey Act. 

Monday, they got their decision. 


RuLine: In a court made less sedate 
than usual by spectators in Summer 
dresses and white linen suits, Justice 
George Sutherland began reading the 
majority opinion. It first struck down 
the 15 per cent tax—‘“clearly not a tax 
but a penalty ... to coerce what is 
called an agreement—which, of course, 
it is not, for it lacks the essential ele- 
ment of consent.” 

Then the Justice went on to the rest 
of the law. Supporting the Government, 
seven States had filed briefs stating that 
the coal industry was too vast for local 
regulation. Vastness, declared the Jus- 
tice, made no difference if the regula- 
tion was not a power specifically 
granted to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. 

So the validity of the act depended 
solely on whether or not it was a valid 
exercise of Congress’s power over com- 
merce. Mining was not commerce, but 
production. Therefore regulating labor, 
an incident of production, was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Congress had declared the various 
sections of the act separable. The ma- 
jority of the court felt they were in- 
separable. Accordingly, without going 























into the constitutionality of the price- 
fixing sections, Justice Sutherland pro- 
nounced them so intertwined with the 
labor regulations that if the latter fell, 
price-fixing must also. 

On this Chief Justice Hughes dissent- 
ed. He felt that, not only were the two 
parts separable, but that consideration 
of price-fixing was premature. Price- 
fixing has not yet gone into effect. 

Justice Cardozo, speaking also for 
Justice Brandeis and Stone, thought 
price-fixing valid. The three habitual 
dissenters went further. The labor sec- 
tions had not yet gone into effect; con- 
struing them as premature. “The opin- 
ion of the court,” the minority con- 
cluded, “begins at the wrong end. To 
adopt a homely form of words, the com- 
plainants have been crying before they 
are really hurt.” 

So the court stood 6-3 in declaring the 
labor provisions invalid; but only 5-4 in 
turning down the whole act. 


Errects: The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision was sweeping. More definitely 
than in the case of NRA, it warned the 
Federal Government against trying to 
regulate industry—no matter how often 
President Roosevelt called regulation 
necessary. Representative Ellenbogen’s 
proposed measure for a Guffey-like set- 
up in the textile industry—which has 
had only slim chances of passage—now 
seemed to have no chance. Senator 
Wagner’s Labor Act, passed last year, 
appeared surely doomed for Supreme 
Court invalidation. 

As for coal itself, the decision put the 
industry where it was in 1933. It left 
regulation of marketing up to volun- 
tary agreements between producers, 
hitherto brilliantly successful in refus- 
ing to agree. It deprived organized la- 
bor of Federal backing. 

As for the consumer, who might have 
had to pay more for coal next Fall, had 
the Guffey law continued, he seemed as- 
sured of prices about as they are now, 
and possibly lower. 

Politically, the results were confus- 
ing. Faced with insistent demands from 
500,000 coal miners, Congress had to 
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Night on the Waterfront: Seamen Made Trouble for Police and Business for Doctors 





think up some stop-gap immediately. 
But the only way out seemed a con- 
stitutional amendment, and sentiment 
wasn’t strong enough for that. 

Through it all, only one person sat 
pretty. Had the decision been favor- 
able it would have been better. But 
even with an adverse decision, it wasn’t 
so bad. Controlling 1,500,000 votes, 
most of them concentrated in the doubt- 
ful States of Illinois, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, the coal diggers still 
stood pledged to give $2,000,000 cash 
and their “united and wholehearted ef- 
forts” to reelecting Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, “the only President of the United 
States ... who has lent a helping hand 
to the oppressed and impoverished mine 
worker.” 


SEAMEN: ‘Sit-Down’ Strike on 
Coast; Knock-Down in East 


Across the wide, cobbled avenue from 
the piers, pickets marched back and 
forth, but passengers departed unmo- 
lested from the ship. 

Next came the crew—presumably 
safe in taxis. But someone threw a 
brick. Glass crashed. A taxi swayed 
from side to side in mob hands. 


Police stopped that. Then pickets 
decided to cross to the docks. Police 
stopped that, too. Nightsticks cracked 
on two dozen skulls; patrol wagons 
clanged off with 221 prisoners. 


Thus the seamen’s strike welcomed 
the Panama Pacific liner Virginia to 
New York last week. 


Two months ago in San Francisco, 
the crew called a “sit-down” strike on 
the Virginia’s sister ship, the Califor- 
nia. The Atlantic seamen wanted the 
Same wages, hours, overtime and hiring 
provisions that West Coast sailors won 
in the San Francisco general strike of 
1934. Secretary of Labor Perkins per- 
suaded them back to their jobs. While 
they were at sea, their International 
Seamen’s Union negotiated an agree- 
ment with shippers that raised wages 
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but made no provision for hours, over- 
time or union-hiring. 

When the California docked in New 
York, the 64 sit-down strikers . were 
fired. Led by their spokesman, Joe 
Curran, they called on seamen of other 
ships to strike for the West Coast 
agreement and, ultimately, the West 
Coast’s strong industrial union. They 
say 4,500 stewards and sailors have 
responded. But the Seamen’s Union— 
disowning Curran and other leaders as 
Communists—refuses to support the 
strike, says only 1,100 are out, and has 
supplied shippers with union scabs. 


DEATH IS THE MATE OF 
STRIKE-BREAKING SHIPS 


With this grim placard, dungareed 
pickets ambled up and down before the 
shipping lines’ Fifth Avenue passenger 
offices after the riot. Others complained 
to Capt. George Fried, hero of many 
rescues and now Bureau of Navigation 
inspector, that the United States liner 
President Roosevelt was sailing with 
an unqualified crew. 

Fried delayed the sailing an hour 
and a quarter while his men checked 
over the ship’s articles and crew. She 
had more than the required number of 
able-bodied seamen—according to the 
certificates. But certificates are being 
faked, answered the strikers. 

Through the week, scabs complained 
of strikers’ sluggings; the Colombian 
liner Pastores, held up seven hours 
trying to complete her crew, finally 
went to sea with Robert Taggart, the 
line’s assistant marine superintendent, 
signed on as an able seaman; five other 
vessels sailed late but, according to 
shippers’ announcements, only  be- 
cause of late cargoes. 

Then came the week’s finale. AS 
they had welcomed her, the strikers 
bade bon voyage to the Virginia. At 
a cost of 30 casualties—including two 
women and six police—700 pickets 
staged another riot. 


@ Sunday, Senator Royal S. Copeland 
of New York, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, announced 4 
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committee of experts to assist in a 
projected inquiry into the personnel 
of the American merchant marine. “It 
is not enough,” he explained, “to have 
fne ships. A poor ship with a good 
crew is better than a good ship with 
a poor crew.” 
o 


LABOR: Steel Men Bolt A. F. of L. 
And Vote for Industrial Union 


A steamboat nosed two barges to the 
wharf of the Carnegie Steel Co.’s plant 
at Homestead, Pa. On the Mononga- 
hela River bank, beyond a looming 
rampart of barbed wire and plank, 
thousands of mill strikers, women, and 
children ominously watched 300 Pink- 
erton detectives prepare to land. 

Some one fired a shot. The blue- 
trousered ranks on the barges volleyed 
bullets into the crowd. The workers 
barricaded themselves behind piles of 
steel and pig iron, and returned the 
strikebreakers’ fire. Late that after- 
noon of July 6, 1892, the Pinkertons’ 
surrender ended the thirteen-hour Bat- 
tle of Homestead. The dead: Three 
Pinkertons, seven strikers. 

State militia seized the town and 
soon smashed labor’s first challenge 
to the steel industry. Carnegie, fore- 
runner of today’s United States Steel 
Corp., made its own peace terms: 

“This outbreak settles one matter 
forever... The Carnegie company will 
never again recognize the Amalga- 
mated Association nor any other labor 
organization.” 

Carnegie spoke for Steel, and 
through 44 years Steel kept Carnegie’s 
word. 


Bott: Last week in another Penn- 
sylvania mill town the same Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin 
Workers opened another assault. In 
the Canonsburg town hall, the associa- 
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tion’s annual convention voted to 
launch a new campaign to organize 
Steel’s 500,000 workers. 

In itself, that meant little: Amalga- 
mated had withered to a puny 8,600 
members. Actually, the vote made his- 
tory for Labor and for Steel. 

Amalgamated had bolted the old-line 
leadership of William Green and his 
American Federation of Labor. It had 
heeded the call of Green’s prime enemy, 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and had 
voted to organize an industrial union. 

That meant that Amalgamated would 
try to enroll every worker in every 
steel mill. Green’s wing of the Feder- 
ation would assign each worker, ac- 
cording to occupation, to the union al- 
ready established for each craft. Fun- 
damental difference: Industrial unions 
embrace all workers in any one in- 
dustry; craft unions include all work- 
ers doing the same kind of job in dif- 
ferent industries. 

Amalgamated’s choice was a stiff- 
arm to the bulbous jaw of its president, 
78-year-old Michael F. Tighe. “Old 
Mike’’—other labor moguls bless or 
revile him with the nickname—fought 
through a two-week session to block 
the swing. He won a single significant 
concession: Amalgamated refused to 
surrender outright leadership of the 
campaign to Lewis. 

Likewise the 84 delegates teasingly 
withheld immediate acceptance of the 
$500,000 offered by Lewis and his in- 
dustrial union backers to finance the 
organization drive. But Old Mike knew 
as well as his delegates that Amalga- 
mated has no war chest of its own. 

From Washington, Lewis dispatched 
two lieutenants to Pittsburgh, to set 
the campaign a-humming. 3rusquely 
he swept aside little Amalgamated’s 
quibbles: ‘The action of the Amalga- 
mated Association means elimination 
of the craft unions of the American 


Federation of Labor from ... the steel 
industry.” 


GosPeL: Since 1932, John L. Lewis 
has boosted “one big union” in each 
industry as labor’s only salvation 
among mass production workers in 
steel, automobiles, cement, rubber, 
aluminum and the like. And since 1932 
he has been at grips with President 
Green and the Old Guard of the A. F. 
of L., founded 50 years ago by craft 
unions and still tenaciously devoted to 
the craft principle. 

In three successive Federation con- 
ventions Lewis roared his gospel: Re- 
peated failures to organize the mil- 
lions of workers in mass industries had 
proved that the old-line craft outfits, 
continually squabbling over conflicting 
jurisdictions, could not do the job— 
why not let him try it his way? 

Bitterly, Green and his all-powerful 
executive council fought back: Labor 
divided naturally into crafts; industrial 
unionism had failed before because 
it created isolated blocs vulnerable to 
employers’ attacks; if it were to be 
tried at all, it should live only under 
the Old Guard’s watchful care. 

Lewis got nowhere in the conven- 
tions. Last November he bolted. With- 
in two weeks he forged the heads of 
eight potent unions into a “Committee 
for Industrial Organization,” and re- 
signed his A. F. of L. vice presidency. 
All Labor knew that the timorous, 
take-it-easy William Green and the 
pugnacious John Lewis were at war— 
and that the outcome would make or 
break the Federation. 


PoopLe: The fight pitted two old 
side-kicks whose careers had inter- 
twined time and again. Both started 
as miners. Both learned their labor 
ABC’s in the United Mine Workers. 
Both sprouted under the tutelage of 
the Federation’s founder, Samuel Gomp- 
ers. When Gompers died in 1925, Lewis 
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Labor Leaders William Green and John Lewis (Center); Green’s Graybeards (Left): Michael F. Tighe 


(Top) and John P. Frey; Lewis Strategists (Right): David Dubinsky (Top) and Sidney Hillman 
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maneuvered the pliant Green into the 
vacated presidency. For eight years 
Lewis put his friend up for reelection 
at every A. F. of L. convention. 

But for all that, they differed as 
poodle and mastiff. While Green me- 
andered down the middle of labor’s 
road, complacently tending to union 
chores, Lewis battled savagely to weld 
the UMW into a vehicle of personal 
power. He knifed rival factions right 
and left, bludgeoned down charges that 
he had sometimes sabotaged labor to 
gain his own ends—and got the power. 

Last week he needed it all—and the 
combined strength of the unions be- 
hind him—if he was to make the most 
of Amalgamated’s bolt. 

Against him were leagued sixteen of 
the Federation’s seventeen executive 
councilmen and most of its revered 
graybeards: John P. Frey, master of 
the powerful Metal Trades Department, 
ever jealous of encroachments upon 
its craft jurisdictions; Daniel J. Tobin, 
aged lead-horse of the teamsters union; 
William Hutcheson of the carpenters; 
and “Old Mike” Tighe. 

But Lewis had a mighty club: The 
unions backing him massed a good half 
of the Federation’s 3,045,347 paid-up 
members. And his troop included two 
agile-witted young labor stars: David 
Dubinsky, president of the Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers; and Sid- 
ney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. With his own UMW 
and its 540,000 members, these two 
groups brought Lewis’s total to 890,000 
rank-and-file followers. 

Special assessments on the commit- 
tee group fortified him with a battle 
purse unmatched by the Federation. 
Last week he was ready for Steel—and 
for Green. A White House conference 
with President Roosevelt gave Labor’s 
man-of-the-moment the stage for a 
contemptuous Shakespearean  para- 
phrase: 

“Alas, poor Green! I knew him well!” 


TAXES: Administration Bill Now 
A Shadow of Its Former Self 


Senator Pat Harrison, jolly chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, 
greets every Administration measure 
with a great show of enthusiasm. 
Even the complicated, newfangled 
$803,000,000 tax bill the House shoved 
in his lap three weeks ago didn’t faze 
the Mississippian. With a few simple 
changes, he drawled, the new tax 
measure would shoot right through the 
Senate. “I was never more confident 
of anything in my life.” 

Businessmen feared Pat Harrison 
might be right. They set up a great 
hue and cry, and flocked into the Fi- 
nance Committee’s public hearings in 
droves. All insisted the bill penalized 
thrift: By slapping heavy imposts on 
corporation profits not paid out in div- 
idends, the measure would prevent sav- 
ing against rainy days. Committee 
Republicans opposed the tax as a mat- 
ter of course. 


Under the steady impact of un- 
friendly testimony, many conservative 
Democrats began to waver. Not Pat 
Harrison. “I do not anticipate much 
trouble,”’ he remarked cheerfully. ‘We 
will work out a very good bill.” 

Before the first week’s hearings end- 
ed, a witness drove home the wedge be- 
tween Harrison’s Administration group 
and the rest of the committee. George 
O. May, senior partner of Price, Water- 
house & Co., accountants, told the at- 
tentive Senators: “I do not find any 
ground for believing that this law will 
increase the revenue ... The law will 
operate in favor of the large, estab- 
lished companies .. .” 

After that, recalcitrant committee 
Democrats took the offensive. Last week 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia got 
up a list of big corporations—such as 
the A. T. & T., General Electric, Na- 
tional Biscuit—which already have 
stored up huge reserves. These giant 
concerns, he argued, could afford to pay 
out all earnings in dividends—thus 
avoiding the new tax entirely. Little 
fellows, who have to rely on profits for 
replacements and expansion, would 
bear the brunt of the levy. 

Plainly leery of the House bill, the 
committee retired to executive session 
to frame its report to the Senate. Forth- 
with the hostile Senator William H. 
King of Utah proposed an immediate 
vote on the undistributed earnings tax. 
Hastily, Harrison suggested calling 
Henry Morgenthau’s experts first. 

To Herman Oliphant, the Treasury 
Secretary’s general counsel, fell the un- 
pleasant task of defending the bill. Oli- 
phant found the Senators in a carnivor- 
ous mood. For three hours, in open re- 
volt against the Administration, the 
legislators roared and snapped at him. 

Unable to put down the rebellion, 
Harrison finally worked out a substi- 
tute acceptable to his committee: A 


boost in the individual income tax 
rate from 4 per cent to 5 per cent: 
an increase in the corporation income 
tax from 15 per cent to 18 per cent: 
and a scant 6 or 7 per cent levy op 
undistributed corporate earnings, tp 
preserve a vestige of the Administra. 
tion’s original scheme. 


By last week-end, Pat Harrison was 
smiling again: “We'll get this bill out 
by the middle of next week, and the 
Senate will quickly approve.” 


INFLATION: Labor Helps Defeat 
Fr. Coughlin and ‘Easy Money’ 


Administration leaders in the House 
of Representatives were tense as bird 
dogs on the point. Worriedly they eyed 
the packed chamber as member after 
member jumped to his feet to join the 
free-for-all over the Frazier-Lemke 
farm relief bill. 

Democratic House bosses opposed the 
bill as inflationary. The measure would 
refinance farm mortgages at 112 per 
cent interest; to get the money to do it, 
1144 per cent long-term bonds would be 
issued; if the public failed to snap up 
the bonds, the government would run 
off $3,000,000,000 in new currency. 

Two considerations bothered the lead- 
ers. In the last three years the House 
has passed other ‘easy money” meas- 
ures: the 1935 Patman bonus bill, which 
the President killed by his veto; and 
the Thomas amendment to the AAA 
law, which authorized the President to 
print $3,000,000,000 in new money—a 
power he never used. Furthermore, many 
a member had heard Father Charles 
E. Coughlin’s Sunday discourses de- 
manding passage of the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, and the whole House knew last 
week that three opponents of the meas- 
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ure already had lost out, in primary 
elections, to Coughlin men. 

Preliminary test votes confirmed the 
Administfation’s fears. Twice the 
Frazier-Lemke forces won. When the 
last day’s debate started, inflationists 
claimed a 50-vote majority. 

Suddenly a wave of applause rolled 
over the House as Speaker Joseph W. 
Byrns abandoned his gavel and took 
the floor, ready to play the Administra- 
tion’s trump card. 

The night before, he had phoned Wil- 
liam Green, American Federation of 
Labor president. Now, holding his 
glasses to his eyes with one hand, he 
read Green’s rushed response: “... We 
rely on all friends of labor to vote 
against this proposed inflation legisla- 
tion.” 

Wavering members found themselves 
in a crossfire between inflation-favoring 
farm votes and labor votes. Which way 
should they jump? 

The final vote, cutting across party 
lines, smothered the bill, 235 to 142. 

In the downfall of the Frazier-Lemke 
measure, politicians saw three signifi- 
cant trends: 

1—The Democratic majority leader- 
ship in the House, sometimes accused 
of pussyfooting, demonstrated it had 
plenty of reserve power—in this elec- 
tion year, at least. 

2—The revolt against Father Cough- 
lin left the politically minded priest 
with but a handful of House votes he 
could call his own—30 at most. 

3—The return of better times and 
higher prices had taken the punch out 
of old arguments for printing-press 
money. 


& 
ZIONCHECK: The Congressional 


Katzenjammer Goes to ‘Heaven’ 


One tropic afternoon last week Achille 
Lindersay, a taxidermist of St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, found himself in a dis- 
tressing predicament. A visiting Con- 
gressman—and prospective customer— 
had offered him a drink: Virgin Islands 
rum laced with hair tonic. 


Achille demurred, but politely. The 
Congressman had caught many fish that 
morning, and Achille yearned to stuff a 
congressman’s fish. But the Congres- 
sional edict was plain: No drink, no 
stuff! Achille drank. So did the Hon. 
Marion A. Zioncheck, Democrat, Wash- 
ington. 

“This,” the Honorable Marion ob- 
Served, “is something new. Oh, oh, oh, 
this delights me!” 

Everything in St. Thomas and en- 
virons enchanted him: ‘My wife and I 
consider the Virgin Islands heaven:” 


Not so Puerto Rico, whence the hon- 
eymooners had flown the day before by 
Marine Corps plane. For two days San 
Juan, P. R., press dispatches had read 
like Katzenjammer episodes: 


Zioncheck and hired fishermen go 
fishing; Zioncheck fisherman gets drunk 
aboard boat; Zioncheck abandons ship, 
borrows car, and collides with truck; 
Zioncheck drives car through native’s 
fence; Zioncheck dodges duel with out- 
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TRIANGLE 


Rioters and a Congressman Invaded San Juan Streets 


raged fence owner; Zioncheck calls for 
United States Marine guard; Marine 
officer inspects Zioncheck: “He’s all 
right—if you can understand him.” 

In that fashion Puerto Rico, torn by 
native cries for immediate independ- 
ence, viewed one of its rulers in action 
last week. While Zioncheck swigged 
coconut milk—the island’s stock hang- 
over cure—San Juan school children 
went on strike for freedom, Gov. Blan- 
ton Winship mobilized the island Natior- 
al Guard, and native resentment against 
United States rule bloomed into riot. 


Zioncheck knew what to do about it: 
Give Zioncheck a squad of Marines. 
He offered his services to President 
Roosevelt by cable. A _ Presidential 
secretary cabled right back: “Impos- 
ee 

In heavenly St. Thomas, Zioncheck’s 
bride analyzed the groom: “Mr. Zion- 
check is a well-known, prominent per- 
son. Therefore excitement and hubbub 
are created wherever he goes,” 


CRIME: Department of Justice 
Calls Time on a Kidnap Era 


Crime clock: 


5 A.M., May 7—In Toledo, Ohio, 
G-Men arrested Harry Campbell, one 
of the kidnapers of Edward G. Bremer, 
St. Paul banker. 

Noon, May 7—G-Men jailed Camp- 
bell in St. Paul. 

2 P.M., May 12—Campbell pleaded 
guilty before a Federal judge. The 
sentence: Life in Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary. 

11:30 P.M., May 11—In Glendale, 
Calif., G-Men arrested Thomas H. Rob- 
inson Jr., kidnaper of Mrs. Berry V. 
Stoll, of Louisville. 

6 P.M., May 13—Robinson pleaded 
guilty in Federal district court at Louis- 
ville. The sentence: Life imprison- 
ment. 

9:50 A.M., May 14—Robinson entered 
the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta. 


With these events over and Alvin 
Karpis, last of the big-money kidnapers, 
in a St. Paul jail awaiting trial, Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, cautiously turned his 
back on an era: “Kidnaping is definitely 
out of the way, for a while at least...” 


* 
POLITICS: Borah May Bolt Over 


Tangling of Family-Party Lines 


“T have no plan to bolt; but I am go- 
ing to reserve absolute freedom to look 
over the candidate and platform of the 
Cleveland convention .. .” 

With such hints as this, uttered two 
months ago, Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho has repeatedly sought to throw 
a scare into Republican ranks. 

As a rule, party veterans have taken 
the Borah threats no more seriously 
than they took his candidacy for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 
Borah, they knew, entered the pre-con- 
vention primaries with only one hope: 
to sew up enough delegates to force his 
party’s selection of a candidate and 
platform in keeping with the liberal 
principles he has espoused for two gen- 
erations. By threatening to bolt, they 
felt, he aimed at the same end. 

But until last week a real Borah re- 
volt seemed inconceivable. GOP old- 
timers recalled that he didn’t even leave 
the party in 1912. In that year his good 
friend Theodore Roosevelt deserted the 
convention and carried the great bulk 
of Republican liberals over into a rival 
Bull Moose faction. But Borah stayed 
quietly with the old-liners supporting 
William Howard Taft. 

Last week the Idaho Senator seemed 
nearer a bolt than ever before in his 70 
years. Reason: He had just been over- 
whelmingly defeated in Ohio’s primaries 
by President Taft’s son, Robert A. Taft, 
who had the support of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s daughter, Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. 

A quiet, conservative Cincinnati law- 
yer, Robert Taft first bobbed into the 
national scene a year ago. To test out 
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While T. R.’s Daughter Helped Robert Taft (Top) 


Bruce Barton Parried Charles Michelson’s 


the law which excused the government 
from paying its obligations in gold, he 
sued the United States for $1.07 inter- 
est on a Liberty Bond. Neither then nor 
later did he have any intention of run- 
ning for the Presidency. Ohio Old 
Guardsmen like Republican State Chair- 
man Ed Schorr and National Commit- 
teeman Walter F. Brown, (Herbert 
Hoover’s Postmaster General) put him 
into the primaries just as a “favorite 
son.” They wanted a dummy candidate 
about whom could rally the conserva- 
tive supporters of Hoover, Governor 
Landon and Colonel Knox. 

Against this consolidated opposition, 
Borah stood little chance. The entire 
GOP State organization threw its sup- 
port behind Taft’s 52 delegates. To 
corral Ohio’s big block of 150,000 Negro 
votes, old-liners harped on the fact that 
Borah had opposed the Wagner-Costi- 
gan anti-lynching bill—though he had 
done so only on Constitutional grounds. 

When the voting ended, Borah had 
won only 5 delegates, Taft 47—including 
Mrs. Longworth. The Idahoan learned 
the results, sputtered over the lynching 
question, and issued a statement: 

“Men who are in control of the party 
and who will probably be in control of 
the convention ... have already demon- 
strated that they care nothing about 
Constitutional integrity or the preserva- 
tion of states’ rights, that their talk on 
the subject is hypocritical .. .” 

Thus Bill Borah virtually admitted 
that, with but a handful of scattered 
delegates to his name, he had abandoned 
hope of keeping the convention out of 


Thrusts 


the grasp of the conservative bloc he 
detests. 

Next day in a Newark, N. J., speech, 
he was more explicit: ‘“‘No party align- 
ment will control me for a minute.” 

Finally, he permitted his national 
campaign manager, Carl G. Bachmann, 
to announce plans for throwing the 
whole party line-up into a muddle by 
“exposing” the leading candidate, Gov- 
ernor Landon. 

Party peacemakers this week be- 
lieved there was still ample opportunity 
to reconcile the Idaho Lion. In the 
three weeks remaining before the con- 
vention, quantities of water still had to 
flow over the political dam. 

Among last week’s splashes: 


® In Oregon’s Presidential preference 
primary, Senator Borah easily carried 
the day; he was unopposed. The vote, 
simply complimentary, didn’t bind the 
State’s delegation to him. 


® In West Virginia, Landon-supporters 
won 15 of the 16 places on the State’s 
GOP delegation; a Borah-backer won 
the sixteenth. 


® Biggest complaint Republicans have 
made against their national committee 
is that its publicity methods have been 
amateurish and bungling compared 
with the work of Charles E. Michelson, 
head Democratic press agent. As a 
remedy, Republican Chairman Fletcher 
last fortnight installed Bruce Barton, 
advertising’ man, author, and one-time 
Coolidge speech-writer, as unofficial 
publicity chief. Last week brought 
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news of the first plan credited to Bar. 
ton: An elaborate musical program to 
be broadcast from the party’s nationa] 
convention—featuring Negro, Italian, 
German, and Scandinavian choruses to 
lure votes from each racial group. 


® Members of the Republican Nationa] 
committee’s new “Brain Trust” wrote 
a sure-fire anti-Roosevelt speech, pre- 
pared to give it to Senator Tydings of 
Maryland for delivery, then suddenly 
learned that Tydings was a Roosevelt- 
supporting Democrat. 


® In Philadelphia last week, Herbert 
Hoover concluded the cycle of anti-New 
Deal speeches he started a year ago, 
Again the ex-President displayed the 
liveliness of phrase he has acquired 
since leaving the White House. The 
evening’s most-applauded Hooverism: 

“Lincoln said, ‘Don’t swap horses ip 
the middle of a stream.’ A school for 
Democratic ladies is repeating that ad- 
vice. They should be sure it is a horse, 
My belief is that it is a white rabbit.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 
Named John G. Winant, chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, to head a delegat 
of eighteen to the twentieth session « 
International Labor Conference at (: 

June 4. 

Signed the $572,450,000 War Depart 
Supply Bill—largest in peacetime 

Signed the $116,450,000 appropriati t 
for the State, Justice, Commerce and Lat 
Departments. 

Signed the joint Congressional resolut 
authorizing the United States par I 
in the forthcoming Pan-American Peac¢ 
Conference at Buenos Aires. 


SENATE: 

Passed bill amending the Bankruptcy Act of 
1934 to rectify minor defects in its ope 
tion; sent it back to House. 

Passed bill changing the name of the Ds 
partment of Interior to the Depart 
Conservation; sent it to House. 

Ratified the London Naval Treaty of 

Approved conference report on the $419,! 
000 Rural Electrification Bill; sent 
President (see page 38). 

Time in debate: 11 hours, 31 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Rejected, 187 to 61, conference report on the 
Treasury - Postoffice Appropriation B 
from which the Senate cut $26,500,000 in- 
tended for mail contract payments ' 


steamship companies; sent it back 
Senate. ; 
Adopted conference report on the Ru 


Electrification Bill (see page 38). 
Time in debate: 15 hours, 17 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Commerce Secretary Roper urged business 
cooperate with the government in solving 


the unemployment and relief probie: 
to “discourage all efforts to create U 
justifiable political friction . .. during ™ 
coming campaign.”’ 

State Secretary Hull announced provisions 
of the recently signed reciprocal 
treaty with France (see page 35). 

Commerce Department received the Business 
Advisory Council’s recommendations ! 
an immediate outlay of $6,000,000 to! 
crease airplane ground facilities in ™ 
country and Alaska in order to insure Sait 

ty and keep pace with the enlarging * 

traffic. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

James M. Landis, chairman of the Secure 
& Exchange Commission accepted the '** 
ignation of his executive assistant, rho 
H. Gammack of New York. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 14) 





Receipts ...ccccccccccccccecses: $47 5 i. 
Expenditures ...cccccccsecccees $135,000, 620-0" 
1 (tu) 
NEE "ol <Setnircebees oboe eo $2,411,781,203.0 
Deficit, fiscal year..... céceces $2,804,509 6r0n en 
POMse TOR oc cociccccescete $31,517, 00%,9°" 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in de partmen’ 
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AUSTRIA: Schuschnigg Kicks Starhemberg Off 
Bandwagon and Takes the Reins, With Eye on Britain 


It was 4 o’clock in the morning, May 
14, and most good Viennese were tucked 
in their beds. But not that roistering 
Prince Ernst Rudiger von Starhemberg, 
von Vice Chancellor and chieftain of 
his own personal army, Austria’s Heim- 
wehr. With a few jovial companions in 
high humor, he made a little whoopee 
at a restaurant perched on the hills 
above the capital. 

Just before the dawn, a government 
messenger arrived. The Prince read: 
“In consequence of differences of opin- 
ion on matters of principle with Chan- 
cellor Kurt Schuschnigg, Prince Ernst 
Rudiger von Starhemberg has resigned 
from the Government.” 

The story goes that Starhemberg 
hadn’t previously heard of his “resig- 
nation,” but he knew what it was all 
about. In fact, the previous day the 
Cabinet had gone through quite a talk- 
tussle over a telegram the Prince had 
sent Mussolini. 

The message: CONGRATULATE YOU 
FROM MY WHOLE HEART... ON GREAT 
TRIUMPH ITALIAN FASCISM OVER BAR- 
BARISM DEMOCRATIC DISHONESTY 
AND HYPOCRISY. 


Schuschnigg told his Second Man he 
couldn’t get away with that sort of 
thing. The Chancellor didn’t want 
Britain, France and Germany to think 
Starhemberg spoke for the government. 
The Prince had talked much too high 
and mighty lately, anyway, acting as if 
he ran Austria. 

When he was asked to turn in his 
toga, the arrogant soldier-politician re- 
fused. Then the Chancellor appealed to 
President Wilhelm Miklas, who had an 
idea: Schuschnigg resigned—and reas- 
sumed office immediately. Announcing 
his new Cabinet, Schuschnigg simply 
Stated that Starhemberg had “re- 
signed.” 

Foreign Minister Egon Berger-Wald- 
enegg also “resigned” and became Am- 
bassador to Rome; Schuschnigg took 
over his portfolio. Eduard Baar-Baar- 
enfels, an assistant to Starhemberg in 
the Heimwehr, became Vice Chancellor. 


Tareat: When the Chancellor calm- 
ly announced he would disband the 
Heimwehr’s 15,000 armed men, the 
Prince fumed and threatened civil war. 
Bouncing angrily off to Rome to see a 
football game and ask Mussolini’s help, 
Starhemberg said: “The fight is only 
beginning . . . When I return next 
week it will start in earnest ... I said 
the Heimwehr would be disbanded only 
— my dead body, and I meant just 

at.” 

At the station, several hundred Heim- 
Wehr men shouted fealty and auf wied- 
ersehn: “Heil Starhemberg! Heil Fas- 
Ccism!” 

The Prince saw Mussolini and went 
to a football game with him. But the 
day before, the Italian dictator wired 


Schuschnigg: ‘Best wishes for the con- 
tinuance and success of your work.” 


Mussolini has no patience with bun- 
glers, and now that his hands are full 
of other troubles he wants no Austria 
divided against itself. The German Na- 
zis can scarcely control their eagerness 
to spring over the Bavarian line at the 
slightest opportunity—and that would 
probably dump Europe into another 
war-pot. 


Suir: Around the hub of Vienna 
spins the wheel of European political 
scheming. Chancelleries of the Conti- 
nent nervously watch the domestic go- 
ings-on of this Federated State—about 
tthe size of Maine with not quite so 
many inhabitants as New York City. 


Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
all woo the Queen of the Balkans. 
Starhemberg has for years openly pro- 
moted the Roman suit. His removal 
means that Chancellor Schuschnigg in- 
tends to look them all over and play 
with the ones who know the best 
games for his purpose—the promotion 
of Austrian prestige. 

Although a late starter, Britain 
moves smoothly along the stag line. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain dropped in on 
Schuschnigg several weeks ago, and 


INTERNATIONAL 


they talked cordially about more than 
the Spring weather. 

The Chancellor knows he cannot 
hope to impress these distinguished 
foreigners unless he is the head man at 
home. So, last week he replaced Star- 
hemberg as commander of the Father- 
land Front—only legal political body 
in the State. 

After he named the Prince patron of 
the Mother’s Help Section, which pro- 
motes patriotic sewing circles through 
the country, Schuschnigg incorporated 
the Heimwehr into the Fatherland 
Front. 


Mussolini didn’t like that much, but 
he couldn’t do anything about it. The 
Fascist leader inspired Starhemberg to 
create the Heimwehr in 1929. Since 
that time, he has contributed to its 
support and the Prince has poured his 
personal fortune. into the organization. 


The guard has about 60,000 members, 
15,000 armed. Low finances and morale 
recently have blighted the ranks. Méili- 
tary leaders do not consider the Heim- 
wehr men a very trustworthy crew. 


WELFARE: Schuschnigg has plenty of 
troops to face them in case of trouble. 
His Catholic Storm Troopers, officially 
dissolved but ready for reorganization, 
number 50,000, and the army, 40,000. 


He has another valuable ally, Josef 
Reither, stocky peasant leader who 
holds the vital post of Governor in 
Lower Austria. The former dirt farmer 
organized anti-Fascist-Starhemberg 


ACME, NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM LEON DANIEG 
Prince Starhemberg (Left) Tells Austria’s Chancellor (Lower Right) 
and Vice Chancellor (Upper Right): ‘When I Return the Fight Begins’ 
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movements throughout the country. 
Politicians consider him one of the 
strongest forces behind the regime. 

Reither believes in a constitutional 
monarch as the eventual solution of the 
nation’s political ills. 

Last week Vienna saw its first Haps- 
burg since Emperor Charles’s ill-fated 
putsch in 1921; Archduchess Adelhaid, 
Pretender Otto’s oldest sister, arrived 
in the capital. She took residence in the 
Imperial Palace and announced she 
would study “social welfare.” 


BOLIVIA: Quick, Quiet Uprising 
Turns It Into a Socialist State 


November 28, 1934, Jose Luis Tejada 
Sorzano, Liberal leader and Vice Pres- 
ident of Bolivia, stole a march on his 
superior, President Daniel Salamanca, 
then absent from La Paz on a visit 
to the Gran Chaco war front. Aided 
by army officers, he seized the Presi- 
dency, forcing Salamanca to resign. 

When hostilities with Paraguay 
ceased seven months later, Sorzano, 
portly edition of America’s radio im- 
presario, Major Edward Bowes, headed 
into political storms. Opposition 
parties, charging that the President 
curried favor with the army that had 
“lost” the war, refused cooperation 
with the Liberal government. 

Sorzano, engrossed in political squab- 
bling, paid scant attention to the acute 
industrial depression harassing Bolivia’s 
middle and working classes, and ag- 
gravated by the return of thousands of 
soldiers from the front. 

Army leaders, restless at the discon- 
tent throughout the country, secretly 
plotted Sorzano’s downfall. 

Last week, with a Presidential poll 
due May 31, labor leaders declared a 
nationwide strike. They charged that 
the “state of siege’”’ maintained by Sor- 
zano ever since the end of the Chaco 
war, deprived them of freedom of speech 
during the election campaign. 

Impoverished war veterans, their 
plight accentuated by the recent arrival 
of 30,000 repatriated prisoners from 
Paraguay, supported the strikers. 


Coup: The threat of widespread dis- 
orders spurred the army to action. 
Sunday, led by Col. German Busch, 
Chaco hero and now acting chief of 
the general staff, officers marched to 
the President’s home, demanded and 
quickly received Sorzano’s resignation, 
and thereby staged one of the swiftest 
and calmest revolutions in Bolivia’s 
strife-torn history. 

No rifles cracked. No blood flowed. 
Apart from members of the three So- 
cialist parties, who had thrown their 
support to the army, Bolivia’s 3,000,- 
000 citizens knew nothing of the sud- 
den coup until many hours later. Then 
cheering crowds gathered in front of 
Government House. Labor leaders 
promptly suspended the strike. 

Colonel Busch named as Provisional 
President, Col. David Toro, tall, fair- 
haired war hero and veterans’ candi- 
date for the Presidency. Pending 


Toro’s return from the Chaco, a mili- 
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The Prince’s Heimwehr: Down From 150,000 to 15,000 


tary-Socialist Junta will rule the 
country. 

The victorious rebels promised to 
“organize a new fatherland upon bases 
of social justice, equity and equality.” 
Indicated program: State socialism. 

Monday they fired a salvo at in- 
dustrial “‘exploiters” by ordering them 
to increase wages of all workers, under 
penalty of heavy fines. 

Striking Parallel: Three months ago 
Paraguayan army Officers overthrew 
the regime of President Eusebio Ayala 
after brief but bloody fighting. They 
set up a Fascist-hued dictatorship and 
appointed as Provisional President Col. 
Rafael Franco, Chaco war hero, 


FRANCE: Blum Seems to Think 
It May Pay to Pay War Debits 


Avowing that French Socialists “re- 
main resolutely hostile to devaluation” 
of the franc, Leon Blum, Socialist lead- 
er and Premier-designate of France 
last week administered verbal sedatives 
to distraught investors. 

Communists, with sardonic words, 
helped in the doctoring. Because such 
action would serve as a pretext for 
“enemies of the people” to spread 
panic, the Reds refused to participate 
in the Leftist Popular Front govern- 
ment, expected to replace Premier Al- 
bert Sarraut’s moderate Cabinet when 
the Chamber reconvenes June 1. 

The Bourse, battered by a flood of 
selling caused by the radical election 
victory, turned convalescent. Bank 
and industrial shares rallied; the franc 
steadied. Protected by a semi-embargo, 
gold stayed in the Bank of France. 


Dest: While the post-election storm 
blew itself out, Blum went ahead with 
his Cabinet-building, refrained from 
committing himself to specific Euro- 
pean policies, and made world headlines 
by reviving a dormant financial issue— 
France’s debt to the United States. 

Touching upon “a subject hitherto 
tabooed—the war debt misunderstand- 
ing,”” the bespectacled Socialist told the 


American Club in Paris: “The French 
have a tendency to believe the debts 
have been effaced, but our unilateral 
denunciation of the war debt agreement 
has hurt the Americans’ sense of com- 
mercial probity. Now, I hope, the debt 
misunderstanding can be cleared up.” 

Listeners interpreted this statement 
as indicating Blum’s intention to re- 
open the question. A tentative list of 
the new Cabinet, which will probably 
consist chiefly of Socialists and Radical 
Socialists, confirmed the conclusion. 
Likeliest candidate for the foreign port- 
folio: Edouard Herriot, outstanding 
advocate of settlement of the war debt, 
whose government toppled in 1932 he- 
cause he opposed default. 

The French move, observers guess, 
may spring from motives by no means 
purely altruistic. A settlement would 
release Paris from the Johnson Act, 
which vetoes borrowings in the Ameri- 
can market by war debt defaulters, and 
it would enable France to bid for a loan 
in New York to bolster her finances. 
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U.S.S.R.: Moscow Wants 2 Navies, 
One for Treaties, One for Use 





When Japan, demanding “equality” 
with the United States and Britain, 
walked out of the recent naval confer- 
ence in London, the negotiating powers 
junked the idea of replacing the mor 
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Defense Minister Voroshilov .. . 


bund Washington Treaty with a com- 
prehensive navy restriction plan. 
America, Britain and France com- 
promised on a treaty merely limiting 
the sizes of warships, on generous lines, 
but placing no restriction on numbers. 
The pact also provided for the exchange 
of information on building programs. 
Then Britain invited Russia, world’s 
greatest military power but “mystery 
nation” in naval affairs, to fall into line 
with a similar agreement. Last week 
Moscow accepted London’s bid for dis- 
cussions, but with qualifications that 
emphasized Red recognition of two 
widely separated naval threats—in the 
east, Japan; in the west, Germany. 


Terms: Ivan Maisky, portly Soviet 
Ambassador—representing Defence 
Minister Voroshilov—told London’s 
Foreign Office that negotiations must 
(1) entirely exclude Russia’s Far East- 
ern fleet and (2) hinge on Germany’s 
readiness to assume in European waters 
obligations identical with Russia’s. The 
Soviets, he declared, refused to place re- 
strictions on their Pacific fleet except 
by specific agreement with Japan. 

These terms promised immediate dif- 
ficulties. Japan is not a party to the 
1936 London treaty and has made no 
bid for a naval agreement with Russia. 
In the absence of a Soviet-Nipponese 
pact, observers promptly predicted 
neither Britain nor Germany would 
agree to the existence of two separate 
Red fleets—a European arm restricted 
under the London terms and a Pacific 
arm open to unlimited expansion. 

The Reich, whose maximum naval 
strength is fixed at 35 per cent of Brit- 
ain’s under last year’s Anglo-German 
pact, has shown willingness to become 
a party to the new London treaty; but 
the Nazis will not agree to any multi- 
lateral sea-power restrictions that do 
not apply equally to Rusia—and the 
Whole Red Navy. 


Snips: Moscow’s challenge to Ger- 
many and Japan officially marked the 
end of a post-war period in which the 


Soviet fleet for years resembled the 
fabled “Swiss navy.” 


Before the Bolsheviks seized power, 
Czarist Russia boasted a fleet of 235 
ships, including 16 dreadnoughts and 
battleships, 17 cruisers and 149 destroy- 
ers. Revolution and civil war led the 
almost total destruction of this imper- 
ialist armada. Mutinous sailors mas- 
sacred their officers and left the ships 
to rot at the docks. 

The Soviets, possessing no colonies 
and faced with no vital naval problem, 
for some time made little attempt to 
revive the fleet. The new Russia, vir- 
tually landlocked in the west, icelocked 
in the north and waterlocked in the 
south by the lake-like Black Sea, has 
only a few hundred miles of open ocean 
coastline—on the northwest Pacific. 

Then Japan loomed as a threat to Si- 
beria; Nazi Germany rose as another 
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menace. Czarist shipyards broke into 
life again as the Soviets began to rush 
construction of small but deadly sub- 
marines. Though the utmost secrecy 
surrounded the move, news leaked out 
some months ago that the Reds, who in 
1931 owned only fifteen obsolete U-boats 
had just laid the keel of their 60th sub- 
marine. 


WARNING: Russia, according to re- 
ports, has also begun to renovate old 
battleships and build new cruisers and 
destroyers. Moscow papers recently 
warned Germany and Japan that “the 
enemy who dares to attack the Soviet 
Union from the Baltic or the Pacific 
will feel the force of our submarine and 
surface fleets .. .” 

The Reds have something more than 
words with which to warn Nipponese 
war lords. They have turned Vladivos- 
tok, Russia’s easternmost port, over- 
looking the Sea of Japan, into a bustling 
submarine base. 

The current issue of “Jane’s Fighting 
Ships,” declaring that “it is extremely 


difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion,” credits Moscow with an 85-ship 
fleet: three 27-year-old battleships, sev- 
en 22-year-old cruisers, a 40-year-old 
cruiser, 24 destroyers of World War 
vintage, 13 mine layers, and 38 sub- 
marines. But, the naval bible adds, So- 
viet officials admit that Russia possesses 
at least 60 submarines. Foreign guesses 
place the figure as high as 85. 

Submarine strength of other powers: 
France, 90; United States, 84; Italy, 
70; Japan, 61. 


eS 
POLAND: Pilsudski’s Heart Goes 
To Rest but His Reign Goes On 


Father Kornilowic bent over the still 
figure on the bed. The popular Polish 
army chaplain could barely make out 
the whispered words: “My heart... 
to rest in my mother’s tomb...” Three 
days later, May 12, 1935, Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, Poland’s beloved dic- 
tator, died of cancer. 

Last week the nation finally granted 
its Grand Old Man’s dying wish. At 
& memorial service in Vilna, the Mar- 
shal’s birthplace, 100,000 somber Poles 
massed near the Church of St. Theresa. 
Within lay the coffin of the Marshal’s 
mother, sent from its burial place in 
Lithuania. At the foot rested a silver 
urn containing her son’s heart. 

The church doors swung open. Erect 
Polish officers, bearing the coffin and 
urn, marched in half-time to a waiting 
gun carriage. The voices of Roman 
Catholic clergymen, chanting “In Para- 
disum,’ echoed in the quiet noon as the 
cortege started through the city. 

Pilsudski’s widow, his two daughters 
and their escort, Gen. Edward Rydz 
Smigly—the Marshal’s successor as In- 
spector General of the Polish Army— 
followed the gun carriage. Behind them 
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walked the President and members of 
the Cabinet. 

At 1 P. M. the procession halted be- 
fore a mausoleum in the Little Rossa 
Cemetery. Churchbells tolled through- 
out the nation. Labor halted and Poles 
observed a three-minute silence during 
the interment. 

Next day politicians hurried into 
Warsaw. 

Marjan Zyndram Koscialkowski’s 
Cabinet, ruled behind scenes by the 
famous “Colonel’s Group”—old and 
powerful army friends of Pilsudski’s— 
wavered under battering opposition 
from Rightist Nationalists, Communists 
and a poverty-stricken nation. (Of 
Poland’s 33,310,000 population, 65 per 
cent rural, estimates reveal 2,500,000 
farmers in dire need.) 

Three days after the Pilsudski me- 
morial service, the Cabinet crashed. 
Ostensible reason: Koscialkowski’s 
failure to strengthen his position and 
win opposition favor by including left- 
wing Pilsudskists in his Cabinet. Real 
reason: Nationwide discontent result- 
ing from his efforts to carry out a pro- 
gram of ruthless money deflation. 

President Ignatz Moscicki summoned 
Gen. Felicyan Slawoj-Skladkowski, 
First Under-Secretary of State, inti- 
mate of General Rydz Smigly, and ap- 
pointed him Premier. 

The new government had made only 
two Cabinet changes. Witold Gradow- 
ski, former Attorney General, replaced 
Czeslaw Michalowski as Minister of 
Justice. Antoni Roman, economic ex- 
pert and former Envoy to Stockholm, 
became Minister of Industry. To ex- 
Premier Koscialkowski went the con- 
solation post of Labor Minister. Col. 
Josef Beck, pro-German Foreign Min- 
ister, remained. Many experts on Polish 
affairs say Rydz Smigly engineered 
Slawoj-Skladkowski’s appointment as 
Premier. Further, they speak of the 
new Cabinet as “Rydz Smigly’s first 
Cabinet”, maintaining that the In- 
spector General will constitute the 
power behind the throne. 


Political uncertainty caused many 
Poles to look hopefully toward Ignace 
Paderewski. His supporters want the 
famous pianist to come home and con- 
jure harmony from the cacophony of 
Polish politics—as he did in 1918 when 
he became the first Premier of the re- 
public. 


BRITAIN: Budget Leak a Gusher 
For Thomas’s Pals, Court Told 


“T’ve got a ’ell of a ’ead.” 

With this morning-after-the-night- 
before moan, Britain’s picturesque 
Laborite statesman, “Sunny Jim” 
Thomas, once greeted the late Earl of 
Birkenhead, renowned lawyer and 
haughty Conservative. 

A smile flickered over Birkenhead’s 
noble features: “What you need, my 
dear fellow, is a couple of aspirates.” 

The shaft didn’t faze the h-dropping, 
genial James Henry Thomas, one-time 
errand boy, locomotive driver and sec- 
retary of a big railwaymen’s union. 
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KEYSTONE 
Poland Joins President Moscicki 
in Mourning Pilsudski’s Death 


As Cabinet Minister, the ruddy-faced 
plebeian achieved great popularity with 
patrician friends. He delighted King 
George V with his spicy jokes, hob- 
nobbed with capitalists and, attired in 
a glistening boiled shirt, starred as 
chief jester at sumptuous banquets. 

Ten years ago admiring Oxford edu- 
cators gave him an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Five years ago fum- 
ing politicians kicked him out of the 
Labor Party—along with James Ram- 
say MacDonald, his old-time political 
crony. 
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Secrets: April 9, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the ‘“Nation- 
al” government, Thomas went to 10 
Downing Street, Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin’s official residence, and 
there learned the budget secrets—not 
to be revealed to the public until the 
following Tuesday week. 

So closely guarded were Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain’s 
fiscal proposals that none but Cabinet 
officials heard his report. 

But in the interval between the Cab- 
inet meeting and the announcement of 
the budget, an unusually large num- 
ber of inquiries reached Lloyd’s world- 
famous insurance center, for coverage 
against increases in taxes—particular- 
ly the income and tea levies. 

April 21, a few hours before the 
budget speech, the demand reached the 
proportions of a flood. Perspiring 
underwriters jumped the premium for 
the income tax risk, at one time 8 per 
cent, to 47 per cent. 

Then Chamberlain ‘“opened” his 
budget in the Commons. Sure enough, 
he announced increases in the income 
and tea taxes. Lloyds, counting losses 
estimated at $500,000 screamed “Leak!” 


Inquiry: Last week a judicial inquiry 
into the alleged budget leak raised the 
ghost of France’s Stavisky scandal, 
rocked the British government, sent 
Lord President of the Council Ramsay 
MacDonald scurrying to Buckingham 
Palace for a talk with King Edward 
VIII, and foreshadowed the downfall of 
Jim Thomas. 

Good Friday, the day after the Cab- 
inet meeting, testimony _ revealed, 
Thomas and his stockbroker son, Les- 
lie, played golf at a little Sussex re- 
sort with Sunny Jim’s old pal, Alfred 
Bates, wealthy advertising agent, pub- 
lisher of racing sheets and gambler on 
horses to the tune of $7,500 or more 
daily. Over the Easter week-end Bates, 
entertained Thomas at the races and 
more golf. 

On the first succeeding financial- 
business day, Bates began taking out 
insurance against an income tax in- 
crease; his transactions, some of which 
he negotiated through young Leslie 
Thomas, netted a small fortune—$57,- 
500. Bates’s secretary helped herself 
to some insurance. Several of Bates’s 
friends and friends’ friends did like- 
wise. 

The morning of the budget speech, 
Sir Alfred Butt, another old friend who 
for years has tipped off Thomas to 
“good things” on the turf, called on the 
Colonial Secretary and then rushed to 
a telephone. 

As a Lloyds underwriter, Butt had 
already contracted to pay clients $15, 
000 should the budget increase taxes. 
Now, however, he abruptly reversed 
his tactics. In a hectic eleventh-hour 
scramble, he and his son obtained in- 
surance against income and tea tax 
ries to the extent of $41,250. 


‘FRIENDS’: Pointed questions from 


Chairman Sir Samuel Porter and other 
tribunal. inquisitors as to whether Jim 
Thomas’s Easter golfing had led to 
premature budget revelations produced 
a string of denials. 
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The Colonial Secretary: ‘Absolutely 
none!” Leslie Thomas: “Not the slight- 
est!” Alfred Bates: “None whatever!” 
Bates, who testified that he had re- 
cently sold large holdings of British 
government securities, said he feared 
the income tax would be raised owing 
to the international situation and 
Britain’s armaments program. 

But a dapper stockbroker, Reginald 
Marriott, electrified the court by nam- 
ing the elder Thomas under oath as the 
reported source of the leak. On the day 
pefore the budget, an employe—a friend 
of Alfred Bates—burst into the stock- 
proker’s office, he said, and told him 
“there was going to be an increase in 
the income tax.” His informant, so 
Marriott testified, got the news from a 
“friend” who was “a great friend of 
somebody, else.” 

“Who ‘else’?”” snapped the court. 

“Mr. J. H. Thomas.” 


Memoirs: The court got another sen- 
sation when letters were read describ- 
ing a business deal between Bates and 
Thomas. Late last year the advertis- 
ing man offered “My Dear Jim,” as 
part consideration for the Colonial Sec- 
retary’s as yet unwritten life story, an 
advance payment of $100,000. 

This princely offer made a glittering 
comparison with paltry advances 
against royalties received by other 
reminiscing British statesmen far more 
distinguished than Thomas. David 
Lloyd George, wartime Prime Minister 
and one of the greatest political figures 
of the age, netted some $100,000 from 
his story only after the book had run 
through a long series of printings. Re- 
ported memoir earnings of ex-Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill 
approximated $50,000. 

Replying to “Dear Alf,” Thomas ac- 
cepted the offer. 

Thereupon Bates entered into nego- 
tiations resulting in the purchase for 
Thomas of a splendid 13-room resi- 
dence at Ferring-on-Sea, overlooking 
the English Channel from the white cliffs 
of Sussex. Price: $75,500—to be con- 
sidered as part payment of the advance 
consideration for Thomas’s memoirs. 

Bates bought the house April 6, four 
days before the Good Friday golf game 
and a week before he began filling his 
safe with Lloyds policies. 


DrrensE: Thomas, under judicial fire, 
repeatedly denied guilt of the implied 
charge that he betrayed his country’s 
financial plans. “I have listened to nine 
budget statements . . . This is the first 
time I have even ’eard of leakage. I 
— never disclosed any word to any- 
ody.” 

When the “terrible rumor and gos- 
sip” first reached him, he wanted to 
resign but changed his mind on a 
friend’s advice: “For God’s sake, Jim, 
don’t resign, as all manner of construc- 
tion would be placed upon it.” 

Instead, “concerned with my name 
and my boy’s honor,” he went first to 
Baldwin and then to Chamberlain, in- 
sisting on an investigation into his 
Son's insurance deals on Bates’s behalf. 

After a grilling, Thomas committed 
to the court his banking and investment 
accounts—also his political destiny. 





LEAGUE: Geneva Waits While 
Duce Cleans House in Ethiopia 


Around Baron Pompeo Aloisi, Geneva 
newspaper men formed a circle of 
questioning eyes. The Italian delegate 
to the League of Nations stretched his 
angular face into a mask: “Il Duce 
told us to return. That’s all we know.” 

Then the Rome Express tooted out 
of the City of Peace—carrying Italy’s 
representatives home to Mussolini. 
Their recall created a slight sensation 
in the diplomatic world. 


Some foresaw the Fascist State join- 
ing Germany and Japan as another 


Stanley Baldwin. Symbolizing reticent 
British politicians, and slow at snap 
decisions, Baldwin has gained for him- 
self the sobriquet, “Old Sealed Lips.” 
But last week he opened them before 
8,000 Conservative women in Albert 
Hall, London: 

“Despite Italy’s Ethiopian victory... 
the ideals of the League Covenant re- 
main the basis of British foreign policy 
. - - prohably at the Autumn meeting 

. members will have to consider 
changes ... necessary... and helpful 
in inducing those nations outside to 
come in.” 

The Prime Minister slapped at crit- 
ics, such as Churchill and Chamberlain, 





The New League Palace: 


major deserter from the League. 
thers saw only a fit of the Duce’s 
temper, aroused because the League 
refused to recognize his “colonizing ex- 
pedition”- that blossomed into an 
“African Empire.” 

One Italian official said, “The situ- 
ation is one of suspended collaboration 
... The League is living in a world of 
dreams.” 

Wherever they lived, the delegates 
all went home the next day, postponing 
the Ethiopian question until the next 
conclave, June 16. 

Down in Palestine about this time, 
reporters had trouble keeping up with 
the cause of all the argument. One dis- 
patch had Haile Selassie on the brink 
of collapse from sorrow. Another told 
of the little King of Kings that-was, 
house-hunting over the Holy Land. 

The Negus himself talked of his 
troubles to all comers: “Our eyes are 
always turned toward the League . 
in which our faith persists . . . despite 
what has happened.” 

His faith had an echo 3,000 miles 
away—from Britain’s Prime Minister, 


WIDE WORLD 


Geneva’s Bleak House 


who accuse him of dilatory tactics: 
“You may have noticed that sometimes 
I come in for my share of criticism... 
I would remind you that at this time in 
the Spring ... there is hardly a dirty 
ditch that does not produce some midges 
[gnats with shorter snouts] ...I am 
not going to be put out by any midge 
bites ...” 

A few hours later 100 Conservative 
Members of Parliament attended a 
meeting of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and demanded that Baldwin 
“make up his mind about foreign pol- 
icy.” 

This week Anthony Eden made up 
his mind about one thing. He took the 
unprecedented step of charging in the 
House of Commons that the Italian 
Embassy in London had deliberately 
faked evidence purporting to prove 
British firms supplied Ethopia with 
dumdum bullets. 

The Foreign Secretary declared the 
Italian Military Attache hired one Col. 
Pedro Lopez, Polish-born British sub- 
ject and “a notorious purveyor of 
false information.” Two months ago, 
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Eden said, he told Italian Ambassador 
Dino Grandi that- “the continued em- 
ployment of a man of this disreput- 
able type would not be conducive to 
maintance of good relations between 
Italy and Britain.” 


Empire: All this British idignation 
had no effect on Benito Mussolini in 
Rome. He went about the business of 
riveting together his “Empire.” The 
Italian Chamber and Senate rubber- 
stamped the Ethiopian annexation. 

Officials have already picked 200,000 
Italian families they plan to send down 
within a year to colonize the conquered 
territory. They will form a block of 
1,000,000 settlers at the back door of 
Britain’s rich Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Last week Marshal Pietro Badoglio 
ordered his 400,000 troops to clamp 
down iron control measures to make the 
land safe for the incoming colonists. 
Possession of firearms by natives be- 
came a capital offense, along with loot- 
ing. Arrests in Addis Ababa totaled 
hundreds, and scores were executed aft- 
er brief trials. 

Four newspaper correspondents felt 
the Fascist axe. Accused of anti-Italian 
propaganda and espionage, authorities 
put them on a train for Jibuti, French 
Somaliland. They were George L. Steer, 
London Times and New York Times; 
Isadore Nebenzahl of the French Havas 
News Agency; Alkeos Angelopoulos of 
the Hearst newspapers; and L. de Rob- 
illard, director of the Courrier d’ Ethi- 
ope, Ethiopian weekly. 

Vague charges sufficed for the expul- 
sion orders, which follow the general 
procedure in Rome when newspaper 
men don’t write what the Duce wants 
them to write. 


® A military tribunal condemned to 
death Balahu, 7-foot-5 former umbrella 
carrier to Haile Selassie and drum ma- 
jor of the Addis Ababa town band. Ital- 
ians said that their secret service had 
found Balahu indulged in spying against 
the Fascists. A firing squad cut down 
the high spy. 


GERMANY: British Pounds More 
Inviting Than Roman Good-Will 


Last week Friedrich Wilhelm, former 
German Crown Prince, sped an exuber- 
ant telegram to Mussolini: “Accept my 
congratulations on victorious ending 
Ethiopian War... to general surprise. 
Long live King! Long live Duce!” 

Snapping up this tribute, Mussolini 
sent his Berlin Ambassador, Bernardo 
Attolico, bounding over to the Wilhelm- 
strasse with an invitation—would the 
Reich become the first great power to 
recognize Italy’s Ethiopian Empire? 

Hitler’s diplomats neither accepted 
nor rejected the offer. But Nazi papers 
scoffed at Friedrich Wilhelm: ‘How 
pleased the Crown Prince’s British rela- 
tives must be .. . How Mussolini will 
enjoy his suggestion about Italy’s vic- 
tory coming as a general surprise.” 

Officials warned the talkative Prince 
that any further political meddling will 
result in his expulsion from the Reich. 

Friedrich Wilhelm comes by his tele- 


graphic indiscretion naturally—from 
his father. Kaiser Wilhelm II nearly 
embroiled Germany in war with Britain 
in 1896 by sending an inflammatory tel- 
egram to President Paul Kruger of the 
Transvaal—then a pugnacious little 
South African republic—congratulating 
him on the capture of a British raiding 
party under Dr. Jameson. 

Despite Friedrich Wilhelm’s enthusi- 
asm for the Duce, most Germans belit- 
tled Mussolini’s proposal, and with good 
reason. Impoverished Italy can’t offer 
the Reich much. Instead Nazis angle 
for the support of big, rearming Britain. 

Their hopes of coaxing a few purrs 
from the wealthy British lion rose last 
week. Sir Eric Phipps, British Ambas- 
sador, personally heard and dispatched 
to the British Cabinet the Fuehrer’s 
counter-questions to Anthony Eden’s 


as 

EUROPEAN 
Adolf Hitler and Dr. Schacht: 
They Need More Than Ersatz 


note asking elucidation of Germany’s 
peace proposals. 

Hitler told London—informally—that 
he could not sign a non-aggression 
treaty with the Soviet, and that any 
air pact must be confined to western 
Europe. The Chancellor then bluntly 
asked if Britain, France and Italy 
planned to revive last year’s Stresa al- 
liance against him. 

Polite British acceptance of these 
frank questions flattered the Fuehrer. 
But, he hinted to Phipps, another ges- 
ture would please him just as much. 
Couldn’t Lord Privy Seal Halifax come 
to Berlin for further “discussion” of the 
British note? 

No one thought such “discussion” 
would change Germany’s reply. But 
Nazi diplomats want Viscount Halifax 
in Berlin for two reasons. 

His presence would offset the lower- 
ing of Nazi prestige caused by the “dip- 
lomatic visiting” of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain with Chancellor Schuschnigg in 
Vienna last month (see page 17). And 
the Privy Seal, a pro-German adviser of 
Stanley Baldwin, might give Hitler ac- 
cess to the Prime Minister’s ear. 


But even more than British sympathy, 
the Fuehrer would Kke British gold. To 


——— 


protect Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht—highly esteemed by London 
bankers as a consummate money-jug- 
gler—from the sniping of Nazi Party 
radicals, Hitler placed Air Minister 
Goering over the Economics chieftain 
as an import coordinator. 

But this move didn’t settle the recur- 
rent “Schacht crisis.” Throughout last 
week the doctor’s supporters and Nazj 
firebrands continued to take potshots at 
each other. 

The Radicals hit first. They blocked 
Schacht’s demand for higher taxes to 
balance the budget. 

The money magician won the second 
tilt. To increase German exports, Nazis 
seek mark devaluation. But Schacht’s 
plan—a 1,000,000,000-mark tax to sub- 
sidize exports—was continued by the 
Economics Ministry and boosted to 
1,200,000,000 marks. This increase wil] 
drain directly from the departmental 
funds of a bitter Schacht-baiter, Walter 
Darre, Minister of Agriculture. 


As the Fuehrer steers a middle course 
between radical followers and his finan- 
cial wizard, Germany’s economic plight 
grows steadily worse. Optimists think 
the Reich can keep its dizzy finances in 
order for another two years. Others 
predict Adolf Hitler’s State will founder 
this Summer. 

Not knowing what to believe, London 
financiers heed the advice of their 
Foreign Office—to lend the Reich no 
more good British pounds in the hope of 
getting back some of their $150,000,000 
pre-Hitler investment which the Nazis 
have hitherto refused to let them with- 
draw. 
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CANADA: Ottawa Liberals Ask 


For Provinces’ Purse Strings 


“We might as well face the facts!” 
shouted Richard Bennett, ex-Premier 
of Canada. “All four Western Prov- 
inces are bankrupt!” 

The barrel-chested millionaire might 
have gone the whole hog in his speech 
six months ago. At the end of 1935, 
not one of the ten Provinces in the Do- 
minion showed a_ surplus; deficits 
ranged from an estimated $7,000,000 in 
Ontario to $26,000 in Manitoba. 

Conservative financiers blamed the 
depression and mad-mullah politicians. 
They proposed a remedy: 

The British North American Act— 
alias the Canadian Constitution—gave 
each Province financial autonomy. Why 
not centralize this function and iron out 
budget tangles? 

Last week a bill was introduced into 
Parliament, providing for Dominion fi- 
nancial control over insolvent or semi- 
insolvent Provinces—an amendment to 
the BNA. Provincial Ministers frothed 
about “sovereign rights.” In their pres- 
ent woeful status, all jurisdiction over 
money-matters would issue from Ot- 
tawa. 

But the House, remembering Pre 
mier Aberhart’s technical default 02 
Alberta’s debts seven weeks ago, rushed 
through the amendment. Most Cana- 
dians expected the bill to meet stiff 
Conservative opposition in the Senate. 
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GUINEA GOLD FROM GOODRICH RUBBER 


yy in the South Sea jungle of 
New Guinea, gold was found... 
But there was no way to bring it-out— 
railroads were impossible and even 
roads were unheard of. Apparently 
he glittering wealth, even though 
known, was to remain just out of reach. 


Then engineers of Bulolo Gold Dredg- 
ng Co., Ltd., conceived the bold plan 
f flying machinery into the jungle, to 
tract the gold from the gravel so that 

ily pure gold need be carried out. 
ubber contributed to the success of 
e plan. 


0drich makes a special rubber to line 
1 mills — great revolving cylinders 





which grind materials so that “pay dirt” 
can be separated. This Goodrich rub- 
ber resists the terrific abrasion of 
the grinding ore and outlasts the finest 
steel linings, formerly used for the pur- 
pose, sometimes as much as ten to one. 
And, of course, the Goodrich lining 
weighs only a fraction as much as steel. 


So airplanes flew Goodrich rubber into 
the jungle, mills were set up, and the 
separated gold was flown out. 


There’s latent gold in many a product 
or process today—gold that Goodrich 
rubber, in its new forms and properties, 
might discover. Goodrich engineers 
have perfected rubber compounds 





i00drich rotary drill 
e, used in oil drilling 
nds the abrasion of 
d at 800 to 1000 Ibs. 
ssure per sq. in., and 
nore flexible and far 
per than the steel 
e formerly used. 


®@ Goodrich rubber bear- 
ings for marine propeller 
shafts outlast the finest 
wood or metal 4 to 12 
times, protect the metal 
shaft from abrasion, 
and deliver more and 
smoother power. 


® Stinging blows of 
sharp sand cut steel 
blast helmets in a few 
hours. Covered with 
Goodrich rubber by the 
Anode process, the same 
helmets last 10 to 20 
times as long. 


© Chutes handling sharp 
rock in mills and mines 
quickly wore out. Cov- 
ered with Goodrich 
rubber, these chutes 
last 10 times as long, 
reduce production cost 
and shut-down time. 


which can be used to eliminate noise, 
reduce vibration, cut production costs, 
increase product life, or add the novelty 
of lightness, new color, shape or texture 
to your product. 


Put these new properties of Goodrich 
rubber to work for you, as so many 
others are doing—to their profit. Write 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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(At Left) 

LOW FUEL AND MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS—Figures 
of private owners—as well as 
corporations operating fleets 
—establish that Oldsmobile’s 
gasoline and oil consumption 
is exceedingly low... that 
upkeep expense is slight. 


(Center Left) 

POWERFUL SUPER-HYDRAU- 
LIC BRAKES— Extra-large 
braking area combines with 
the traction of big, low-pres- 
sure tires to bring Oldsmobile 
to a smooth, quick, straight- 
line stop. Center-Control 
Steering assures easy handling. 


(Lower Lefi) 

KNEE-ACTION AND RIDE 
STABILIZER—Oldsmobile’s 
front wheels move up and 
down independently . . .“‘step 
over” bumps and holes. . 
provide a restful, gliding ride. 
The Ride Stabilizer elimi- 
nates body roll and sidesway. 


(In Circle) 

SOLID-STEEL ‘*TURRET-TOP”’ 
BODIES—The latest and finest 
of Fisher bodies give Olds- 
mobile owners the protection 
of steel over head, under foot 
and all around. Safety Glass 
throughout provides extra 
security at no additional cost. 
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NEW LOW PRICE* 


(eles, 


SIXES $665 and up © EIGHTS $810 and vu 
list at Lansing. Safety Glass standard equ 
ment all around. Bumpers with guards, spa 
tire, and rear spring covers built into all ca 
at the factory at extra cost. The car illustrat« 
is the Six-Cylinder Touring Coupe, $755 li 
A General Motors Value. Monthly Payments 
suit your purse. General Motors Instalment P!: 


























Those who heep eevaiate cust sessile fond that Oldsmobile 
is one of the most economical fine cars on the market ..... 
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oF the most enthusiastic comments about today’s 
bile come from those who are interested in motor- 
marily from a dollars-and-cents standpoint. Private 
, executives who use their cars for business, and cor- 
ns operating fleets, all find that Oldsmobile is a money- 
car. Their records show that Oldsmobile gives 
xcellent economy on the basis of miles- per-gallon, 


that maintenance expense is low, and that repairs are 
seldom needed. Their experience proves that Oldsmobile’s 
life is long, depreciation low, and resale value high. Look at 
your motor car investment in the light of over-all cost per 
mile, and you, too, will choose Oldsmobile. Meanwhile, for 
a new conception of smooth performance and restful riding 
comfort, take a thrilling trial drive in Oldsmobile . . . today! 


OLDSMOBILE 6&8 


"The Car that has Everything 
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The most powerful man in America! 


Who is he? 


You and I. Our friends. Our neighbors. 


In other words, Mr. Average Citizen! 


The only trouble is, he frequently fails 
o realize his own strength. He allows him- 
self to be bullied, led, and tricked, and 
when he realizes it, is inclined to say: “But 


vhat can J do about it?” 


Take, for instance, this absurd business 
of war. He doesn’t want war. He doesn’t 
vant to give up his job, leave his wife and 


‘oungsters, live like an animal in trenches, 


and be shot at like an animal by Average 


Citizens of another country. 


Yet he does all this. He fights wars 
created by Far-from-Average Citizens who 
do not give up their jobs, do not leave their 


wives and youngsters, do not get shot at. 


Peace is something to fight for: war is 
something to fight against. So, Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen, wield that tremendous power 
of yours! Let jingoistic politicians, big- 
navy lobbies, war-fomenting papers, feel 


the might of your wrath. 


What To Do About Ii 
Today with talk of a coming \ 
everywhere, Americans must stan 
their determination that the folly 
1918 shall not occur again. Wo 
ways, a non-profit organization 
enlightenment on _ internationa! 
feels that intelligent efforts can 
be made toward a secure peace 
end you can do your share to b 
strong public opinion against w 
today to World Peaceways, 103 ! 
nue, New York City. 
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STAGE: ‘Class of ’29° Shows Why 
lts Members Need Relief Work 


The co-authors of “Class of ’29,” 
which came on the scene last week as a 
WPA theatre project, approached their 
work with mixed political taints. Orrie 
Lashin is a Democrat. When not play- 
wrighting, she works in the stronghold 
of Republicanism as secretary to Walter 
Lippmann, political analyst for the 
GOP’s staunchest defender, The New 
York Herald-Tribune. Milo Hastings, a 
regular contributor of physical culture 
articles for the anti-New Deal publisher, 
Bernarr Macfadden, is the grandson of 
one of the founders of the Republican 
Party, the late Reverend Pardee Butler. 

When the Federal Theatre announced 
the acceptance of the Lashin-Hastings 
drama, word spread that it was Com- 
munist. Headlines appeared throughout 
the country that WPA funds were being 
used for propaganda, following the 
Russian policy of using theatres as 
mouthpieces. Of twelve characters, one 
was a Communist; but though the play 
was an indictment of social conditions, 
it in no way suggested Marxian philos- 
ophy as a solution. 

Judged on its own merits, “Class of 
29” is a sincere, highly effective drama 
whose characters the authors amalga- 
mated from people they knew: men who 
graduated seven years ago, jobless 
since, unable to use their education. The 
twenty-niners have to live on hand-outs 
from their feminine friends, occasional 
checks from home, and the returns from 
such jobs as washing dogs and selling 
first editions. One of the group ends 
his humiliation by leaping under a sub- 
way train. Though not Red, the play 
neatly explains the necessity for relief 
work to provide a living for the recipi- 
ents without compelling them to accept 
public charity. ‘ 


e 
SCREEN: A Bright Star Leads a 
Procession of British Films 


In England motion picture producers 
market their wares by the simple proc- 
ess of making a film, showing it to dis- 
tributors, and selling it to the highest 
bidder. Nothing so direct happens here: 
Pictures are sold while they’re still just 
a crinkle in a screen-writer’s mind; then 
an involved process begins. 

When their films first loomed on 
America’s entertainment horizon, the 
English makers found themselves up 
against the complicated distributing 
problem which even veteran moviemen 
find hard to understand. Alexander 
Korda cut through the web by con- 
tracting with United Artists to handle 
all his films in the United States. This 
automatically gave them the national 
distribution and publicity hullabaloo 
which American pictures get. 

Gaumont-British decided on a differ- 
ent .course—to play the field alone. 
Some of their better films seeped into 
this country without any release dates. 


“I Was a Spy’’—one of the best—trav- 
eled the rural route and received praise 
wherever it went. Word-of-mouth cre- 
ated a demand and customers asked 
theatre owners to show the picture; but 
if exhibitors were tied up with chain 
bookers, they couldn’t comply. 

Last year Gaumont signed the Roxy 
Theatre as its exclusive show window 
in New York City. The prestige of a 
first run in Manhattan made their films 
more salable throughout the country. 
But distributors showed no discrimi- 
nation and paid equal sums whether or 
not a picture boasted a star. 

After the English company exported 
a series of successful films including 
“The Thirty-Nine Steps,” ‘““Mr. Hobo,” 
and “Transatlantic Tunnel,” Jeffrey 
Bernerd, Gaumont’s distribution man- 


Jessie Matthews, Glamorous 
Dancer in Spite of Sequins 


ager, decided it was time to eliminate 
the selling of films in blanket fashion. 
To raise the “ridiculously rubbishy 
prices,” Bernerd ventured the American 
system—and it worked. 

To key distributors he sold the 24 un- 
made films that Gaumont will this year 
show America. The contract, a flat rate 
plus important percentage increases— 
will pay the film company more than 
twice its previous returns and 6,000 
theatres will get the pictures. 

The musical “It’s Love Again” is the 
first picture released under the new 
contract, and it makes an auspicious 
start. Jessie Matthews, who dances like 
a dream, stars, supported by the Ameri- 
can Robert Young. 

Miss Matthews plays an entertainer 
who can’t find work until she hits on the 
idea of impersonating a Mrs. Smythe- 
Smythe, who has caused a sensation in 
London society by her daring Indian 
hunting exploits. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Smythe-Smythe is a figment of a society 
columnist’s (Young’s) imagination, in- 
vented for the purpose of scooping a 
rival paper. Exposure follows when the 
rival discovers the ruse and the film 
comes to a routine ending, with Miss 
Matthews getting her job and the col- 
umnist getting Miss Matthews. 

Before the climax, the film runs a 


highly entertaining. course. The star 
sings well and as a dancer can best be 
described as the ideal partner for Fred 
Astaire. With an eye obviously focused 
on the successful American dance films, 
the producers have garbed their star— 
for her dance scenes—completely in 
glitter. Although her figure is enviable, 
a union suit even when made entirely of 
sequins wouldn’t flatter Venus, nor does 
it become the brunette actress. [Even 
Hollywood has learned that glamour 
doesn’t necessarily have to sparkle. 


CO-STARS: ‘The Princess Comes Across’ 
With a Mystery and Some Good Comedy 


The best double drawing cards— 
Gaynor-Farrell, Loy-Powell, Harlow- 
Gable, Crawford-Montgomery — hap- 
pened by accident. In fact, studios 
seldom plan acting teams. But when a 
successful combination of romantic 
leads turns up, the producer likes to 
follow it with another co-starring vehi- 
cle—‘‘The stars you loved in Such-and- 
such make love again in Such-and-so.” 

In “Hands Across the Table,” Para- 
mount found a valuable team in Carole 
Lombard and Fred MacMurray. Their 
follow-up is superior nonsense: a mur- 
der-mystery love-story on an ocean 
liner—‘‘The Princess Comes Across.” 

An actress (Miss Lombard) who 
couldn’t crash her way through the 
back doors of producers’ offices deter- 
mines to sweep through the red-carpet- 
ed front entrances. She goes to Europe 
and poses as a Swedish princess; an ex- 
famous actress (Alison Skipworth), 
pretending to be her lady-in-waiting, 
coaches her over the rough spots. 

On the way back to America, Prin- 
cess Olga gets plenty of practice in 
acting. Her Swedish accent and royal 
behavior freeze King Mantell (Mac- 
Murray), a concertina-playing orches- 
tra leader, from her royal suite, where 
he has been accidentally ensconced. 

When she slams the door on this 
scene, the transition into “I’d like to 
slap that guy in the puss” is perfectly 
played. 

After a blackmailer who knew her 
in Brooklyn succeeds in extorting 
money from Olga, he is found mur- 
dered in her cabin. She realizes the 
ensuing publicity would destroy her 
elaborate plan, so she asks Mantell’s 
help. He removes the body to another 
cabin and brings suspicion on himself. 

As luck and the movies will have it, 
five internationally famous crime de- 
tectives are on board, traveling to a 
convention. Director William K. How- 
ard has filled his picture with amusing 
sequences like the one that occurs 
when the five detectives are seated 
with the Princess, whose pocketbook is 
stolen from under their noses. 

Murder suspicion points toward Man- 
tell and Olga, who overlooked incrimi- 
nating evidence in removing the dead 
man. Mantell, though he now knows 
Olga’s background, helps her continue 
her ruse. He promises to find the mur- 
derer, does so, and clears the coast for 
the Princess’s regal reception in New 
York. But she gives herself away in a 
radio speech which is a hilarious end to 
a continuously diverting film. 
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HURLING: Limerick Wins Game 
In Which Murder Is a Foul 


Irish motormen stalled elevated trains 
at the Yankee Stadium last Sunday 
afternoon so that passengers could get 
a free view of hurling, Ireland’s nation- 
al pastime. 

In the home park of the New York 
Yankees, an all-star team of Gaelic- 
Americans played a Limerick team im- 
ported from the mother country by 
James Reeves—chain-store grocer 
whose employes are mostly Irish. 

To the uninitiated, the game looked 
like a combination of juggling, soccer, 
golf, tennis, polo, football, lacrosse, 
hockey, baseball, running and hurdling. 
Fifteen men on a side, each wielding a 
heavy shillelagh-like bludgeon, tried 
every trick at their command to get 
the ball into wide cages at either end 
of the field. (The sport was originally 
played on the Emerald Isle by whole 
towns who started in neutral territory 
and battled to drive the ball across the 
rival village’s main street.) 

Certain things—like charging from 
behind and intentional murder—are for- 
bidden in a hurling game. But the 
referee at the Yankee Stadium battle 
seldom called a foul. He stopped the ac- 
tion only after a goal or out-of-bounds. 

While shin-guardless and gloveless 
players hacked at each other and raced 
around the field, a crowd of 50,000— 
New York has 193,000 native Irish— 
kept up a volcanic roar. After Limerick 
had won, 16-9, three bands struck up 
‘“‘When Irish eyes are smiling ... You 
can hear the angels sing,” and bruised, 
dizzy hurlers shook hands all around, 
staggering to the dressing room. 

Next Sunday New York’s Irish will 
celebrate another hurling holiday; a 
week later the troupe will show in Bos- 
ton. The Gaelic Athletic Association in- 
vites people of all nationalities to at- 
tend. But in the home country there’s a 
rule that no loyal player or fan may 
take part in or even watch any English 
game such as soccer, cricket or rugby. 


OLYMPICS: U. S. Will Be in Most 


Events, in Spite of Anti-Nazis 


From Germany last week came a pre- 
diction that the 1936 Olympic Games 
will break all records in the number of 
athletes taking part. Fifty-two nations 
plan to send 5,500 competitors. The 
Paris Games of 1900 drew only 427; at 
Los Angeles four years ago, 1,700 ath- 
letes competed. 

In the Berlin Games this August, 
Uncle Sam expects to be represented in 
most of the Olympic events—baskethball, 
baseball, field handball, field hockey, 
gymnastics, modern pentathlon (a five 
sport test of skill in riding, fencing, 
shooting, swimming and running), pis- 
tol shooting, boxing, canoeing, cycling, 
riding, rowing, soccer, swimming, track 
and field, weight-lifting, fencing, wres- 
tling and yachting. 


Frederick W. Rubien, secretary of the 
American Olympic Committee, esti- 
mates that it will cost some $325,000 to 
ship, board, feed and train a full United 
States team. By last week only $122,- 
000 had been raised. One obvious reason 
why the committee is having difficulty 
getting funds lies in Nazi treatment of 
Jews and Catholics. Many Americans 
of these creeds have not only refused to 
contribute but are actively campaign- 
ing against this country’s participation. 

Not discouraged by this lively oppo- 
sition, the American Committee expects 
to raise the remaining $203,000 through 
collections at public gatherings; benefit 
events—sporting, theatrical, musical 
and social; selling memberships in the 
American Olympic Legion for $5 up; 
commissions for booking passengers on 
the S. S. Manhattan which will carry 
teams and spectators to the games; sell- 
ing Olympic buttons for lapels and in- 
signia as safety-reflector tags for auto- 
mobiles; and most profitable of all, gate 
receipts from the final trials in boxing, 
swimming, and track and field. 

No matter how many millions witness 
the games, the United States will re- 
ceive no rebate. According to Olympic 
tradition, the host country lets her 
guests pay their own way and grabs up 
all the profits. 


COACHING: Mrs. Dibble’s Dapples 
Dawdle Down the Jersey Coast 


When Mrs. Florence Dibble, Boston 
sportswoman, announced last Spring 
that she would try to break the New 
York-Atlantic City coach-and-four rec- 
ord, advertisers begged for a chance to 
take advantage of the publicity. One 
wanted to hang a whisky sign on the 
rear of her coach; another urged her to 
carry a can of coffee on the driver's 
seat. 

But Mrs. Dibble declined. Her only 
object was to prove that modern trot- 
ters have more stamina and speed than 
the hackneys of pre-war days. 

At 7 A. M. Monday of last week, her 
cream and red equipage, with thirteen 
guests aboard, rumbled away from the 
Waldorf-Astoria, ferried to Staten Is- 
land, and headed down the Jersey coast. 


The horses wore rubber-soled shoes 
to protect their feet from concrete pave- 
ments. Two coaching dogs flirted with 
the rear wheels; two horn-blowing men 
in red coats rode on the back seat. 


It took Mrs. Dibble’s dapples 35 hours 
to reach their destination. A man could 
walk the distance quicker. But with 
time out for an overnight stay, chang- 
ing horses, and traffic jams, she set a 
new record of 9:44:53 elapsed time for 
the 118-mile trip. Paul Arthur Sorg’s 
record in 1910 was 12 hours 18 min- 
utes. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” said Mrs. Dib- 
ble. 


* 
SPORT SHORTS 


BASEBALL: Two months ago, Walter 
O. Briggs, rich automobile magnate and 
owner of the Detroit Tigers, promised 
his players bonuses amounting to $50,- 
000 if they played well enough to win 
the American League pennant. But he 
had to withdraw the offer because 
league officials thought rival players 
employed by non-bonus-paying owners 
might become dissatisfied. Last week 
Frank Frisch, manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, got no complaints from base- 
ball headquarters when he decided to 
fine his men for playing badly. Every 
Cardinal who, with one or none out, fails 
to drive in a runner from third, must 
pay $5. Frisch himself was the first 
victim of his rule: with the bases loaded, 
he hit into a double play and fined him- 
self $10. 

Horse Racine: In the Kentucky Der- 
by early this month, Bold Venture won 
by a head that everybody could see. In 
the 46th running of Maryland’s Preak- 
ness last week, he won by a nose visible 
only to the “electric eye’’ camera. Bold 
Venture became the fifth horse to cap- 
ture both classics for 3-year-olds. 
Others: Sir Barton, Gallant Fox, Bur- 
goo King and Omaha. 

Cuess: Last week addicts hailed a 
new United States champion. In New 
Yerk, Samuel Reshevsky, 24-year-old 

‘accountant, won the title left open last 
Winter by the retirement of Frank J. 
Marshall, perennial winner since 1909. 
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The Camera Discovered That Bold Venture Eclipsed Granville by a Nose 
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Hurling, Ireland’s National Game, Starts With a Scrimmage in the Center of a 160 x 80 Yard “Pitch” 


® NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
On the Run, Players Sometimes Swing Their Hurleys Like Cross-Handed Golfers, Baseball Fungo-Fly Hitters, 
and Tennis Stars Walloping Overhead Smashes. Expert Hurlers Can Make Every Shot Ambidextrously 
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= , . NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
A Goalie Comes Through With Last-Minute Save and Drives the Baseball-Like Sphere Down the Field 
(Left). With Ruthian Vigor, the Opposing Goalie Fans, Letting the Ball Into His Cage for 3 Points (Right). 
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UNITED: Line’s Blind Landing 
A Long Step Toward Safe Flight 


Maneuvering the plane so that the 
horizontal and vertical pointers of the 
blind landing indicator show the air- 
liner is exactly on the landing and run- 
way beams, the pilot throttles the plane 
down to 80 miles per hour, and then 
turns control of the plane over to the 
automatic (Sperry gyroscopic) pilot. 
He takes his hands and feet off the con- 
trols. Occasionally he adjusts a knob 
on the automatic pilot if the indicator 
shows any deviation from the exact 
landing path. Following the curved 
landing beam, which gradually flattens 
out as it approaches the runway, the 
plane comes down and makes a smooth 
two-point landing. 

Thus last week in a United Air Lines 
report emerged details on what prom- 
ises to be the most significant step since 
1929 toward all-blind transport flying. 


That year Major James H. Doolittle 
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(then a lieutenant) bumped across 
Mitchell Field, L. I., in the first demon- 
stration of a landing achieved without 
sight of the landing field. Since then a 
small army of pilots, inventors and 
technicians has toiled in half a dozen 
countries to make the technique reliable 
enough for use by regular transport op- 
erators—who must have it to reach 
their goal of absolute schedule reliabil- 
ity with absolute safety. 

Since 1918 gyroscopic turn-indicators 
and level-bubble inclinometers had been 
available to make blind flying possible. 
Since 1927 the Department of Com- 
merce had been building radio beacons 
at airline terminals. Based on the di- 
rectional action of loop-type radio an- 
tennas, these beacons send out alternate 
distinctive signals in directions approxi- 
mately 90 degrees apart, in such a way 
that the signals blur together and 
mark four narrow paths or “beams” 
radiating from the beacon. By design- 
ing these beams to lie along intercity 
air routes, the Department of Com- 
merce provides radio skyways along 
which blind navigation can be carried 
out. 

But the ability to take off in fog and 
fly hundreds of miles through it to the 
airport of another city does no good if 
an airliner is unable to land. Hence 
Doolittle’s feat—crude as it was—was 
hailed as a major triumph. 

Supplementing the regular station 
beam, a small low-range beacon had 
marked a narrow path along the land- 
ing runway. A third beacon, pointing 
straight up from the edge of the field, 
had told the army officer when to start 
his descent, which he then gauged with 
a sensitive altimeter. 

To improve the smoothness and re- 
liability of his method, a half-dozen 
other combinations of directional radio 
devices and flight instruments were 
tried out by the Air Corps, the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, and the Bureau of 
Standards. 
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Pilots Huking and Freng, With Engineer Woodward, Eye United’s Inanimate Eye 


After seven years of elaborate 
experimentation, two systems have 
emerged as apparently superior to all 
others. One, refined and preferred by 
the Army Air Corps, is basically sim- 
ilar to that used by Doolittle. The 
other seems to have won most favor 
with the airlines; it controls the ship’s 
path in the vertical plane not by an al- 
timeter but by use of still another radio 
beam which curves upward from the 
center of the field along an ideal gliding 
path. Once the pilot locates the inter- 
section of this “landing beam” and the 
“runway beam,” he has only to follow 
it down and land. 

Unfortunately—from a pilot already 
fully burdened with duties—this follow- 
ing process requires perfect coordina- 
tion at a new and complex technique. 

The significance of the United Air 
Lines development lies in its assign- 
ment of this delicate task to the gyro- 
scopic “robot” pilot now carried on the 
majority of air transports—an assign- 
ment the nerveless robot is ideally 
suited to carry out. 

Four years ago, United Air Lines— 
even then, as the country’s busiest op- 
erator, flying more than 1,000,000 miles 
each month—assigned J. R. Cunning- 
ham, its superintendent of communica- 
tions, to the blind landing problem. A 
year and a half ago it gave him funds 
and equipment for a full-scale blind 
flight-laboratory at Oakland, Calif., air- 
port. There it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the human factor was the 
weakest link in the technique and as 
such required elimination. Why not 
let the robot tackle it? 

Cunningham placed J. D. Woodward, 
young communications engineer, in 
charge of the actual experiments. But 
most of the credit for the idea goes to 
Ragner T. Freng, veteran army pilot 
and one of United’s 50 “million-milers.” 
Together they found it a relatively easy 
task to link the Sperry Gyropilot 
the “robot pilot’—to the beam indi- 
cator. 

Then, several months ago, they fitted 
out a big Boeing transport as a flying 
laboratory. In this Freng, along with 
Harry Huking, another million-miler, 
began a long series of tests. To date, 
in some 250 under-the-hood landings, 
they have found that the weirdly super- 
human hook-up works perfectly. 

But even with this missing link in 
place, United, at least, is by no means 
ready to push immediately into all-blind 
transport flying. The company already 
enjoys an excellent reputation for safety 
and schedule maintenance. Its direct 
transcontinental route and its frequent 
services last year brought it enough 
traffic to justify some 15,600,000 miles, 
28 per cent of the country’s flying total. 

With so much at stake, United plans 
additional and exhaustive tests, then 
further refinements of each electrical 
and mechanical element in the hook-up. 
After that must come the long process 
of Bureau of Air Commerce approval 
and of equipment installation at each 
important airport. “It will be several 
years before we apply [the new tech- 
nique] to our regular operation,” an- 
nounced W. A. Patterson, United presi- 
dent. 
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WELLESLEY: College Gets New 
President but No Innovations 








“T consider Wellesley a very fine in- 
stitution.” 

With this generous admission, @ 
tousle-haired Vassar graduate greeted 
her election last week to the presidency 
of Wellesley College. Just 36 a week 
ago, and still occasionally taken for a 
co-ed, Mildred Helen McAfee will take 
charge next September of some 1,600 
young women, a campus sprawling with 
neo-Byzantine, neo-Classic, neo-Gothic, 
and neo-Platonic architecture, and a lot 
of trees. She relieves Ellen Fitz Pendle- 
ton, for a quarter of a century head of 
the college and the only one of its six 
female presidents who ever attended 
Wellesley. 

While the board of trustees plucked 
Miss McAfee out of the ruck of Amer- 
ican educators because she answered 
the requirements of “leadership, sav- 
oir faire, and vision,” few Wellesleyites 
ever heard of her. Since she quit the 
spruces of Vassar in 1920, she has 
been educating in one way or another, 
first as a schoolteacher, then as a pro- 
fessor at Tusculum College, Tenn., then 
as dean of women at the home of the 
Praying Colonels, Centre College, Ky. 
She’s never bagged any medals for 
scholarship—didn’t in fact, get her 
M.A. till 1928. 

But two years ago little Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio called her to look after its 
co-eds as dean. With some firmness 
and considerable tact, she kept them in 
order and won a quiet reputation in 
administrative circles. Her statement 
of Oberlin’s excess of girls over boys 
remains definitive: “We still don’t have 
enough men to go around, and those 
who do go around, go around too much.” 

Wellesley can expect from Miss Mc- 
Afee a pleasant sense of humor and 
liberal flexibility on the matter of smok- 
ing and fire-water. But it’s getting no 
radical. “I haven’t attempted any in- 
novations at Oberlin College,’’ she said, 
“and I don’t contemplate any -at 
Wellesley.” 








RADIO 
LEWIS: Author Defends Printed 
Page Against Broadcast Word 








Rare as an oyster in July is the 
orator who snubs an invitation to bleat 
into a microphone. Rarer still the 
orator who neglects to rhapsodize over 
radio—“greatest cultural medium in 
the modern world.” 

Last week Sinclair Lewis qualified as 
a rarity on both counts. In New York’s 
Hotel Pennsylvania, a favorite picnic- 
ground for conventions, the American 
Booksellers Association held its 36th 
annual powwow. Four hundred and 
fifty strong, the delegates trekked in 
from all corners of the country to pool 
their troubles—and to listen to Lewis. 
They had his wit to themselves. 
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Point-blank, he refused to let his after- 
dinner remarks be broadcast. Rising 
from a sea of coffee-cups and cigar- 
stubs, he told why. 

“Tonight I want merely to ramble 
around unbound by the split-second 
timing—detestable phrase and detest- 
able custom—of the radio, where I 
would be allowed exactly 12 minutes 
and 9 seconds in between the program 
of the Lollypop Lilters and the Ex-Lax 
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Sinclair Lewis Snubbed the Microphone 


Symphony Orchestra, playing the 
classical masterpieces of Sousa and 
Irving Berlin.” 

Rambling around unbound, Lewis 
took other irreverent sideswipes at the 
networks. Radio he found one of the 
most prominent “enemies of the book.” 
Along with the movies, the automobile, 
the bridge table, and the night club, it 
seduced readers from the delights of 
the printed page. 

Encamped amid the potted palms of 
the ballroom, bookselling delegates 
pondered and applauded: it was all so 
true. But Mr. Lewis, lean, carrot- 
topped, thought it would all come out 
in the wash. 

“I do not believe that any nimble 
television apparatus, any series of 
phonograph records, any ingenious 
microscopic gadget whereby you can 
carry the entire works of Balzac in 
your cigarette case, will ever take the 
place of books, just as we know them.” 

He passed a nervous hand through 
his hair. “Perhaps the old days will 
come back. I do not believe that the 
public will . . . forever prefer the 
unctuous verbal caresses of radio an- 
nouncers to the many-colored pages of 
Dickens ... There may be new gods, 
but I think most of you will say with 
me: ‘As for me and my house, we shall 
serve the Lord in books!’ ” 


NIGHTINGALES : Seeking Thrush, 
BBC Gets a Cow, Then the Bird 


From the Cape to Cairo, from Van- 
couver Island to Australia, from every 
corner of the Empire on which the sun 
is always setting, British listeners last 
year tuned in on London—not to hear 
King Edward open a bazaar, or an Irish 
gelding gallop away with the Grand 
National; they tuned in to hear a night- 
ingale somewhere out in Middlesex. 

They heard a large “Moo!” Acute 
Anglo-Saxons everywhere knew this 
was no nightingale; it was a Guernsey. 
Behind Middlesex bushes, with their 
elaborate equipment spread around 
them, technicians tore their hair as the 
cow went on broadcasting enthusiasti- 
cally. The nightingale chirped feebly a 
few times, then shut up—the compe- 
tition was overwhelming. As the radio 
men folded up their kits and went 
home, the cow was still lowing. 

Undaunted by such reverses, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company last Sunday 
began a week’s campaign to stalk the 
nightingale in its lair. The company 
is prepared to interrupt any program at 
any moment when it gets a signal that 
the songster is ready to unburden itself. 

Fortunately for the stalkers, clump- 
ing through the undergrowth, the song 
can be picked up anywhere within a 
quarter of a mile. But with micro- 
phones sensitive to a pin-drop, tech- 
nicians have other enemies _ beside 
Guernseys. Trains 5 miles away can 
drown out any tentative thrush-warbles. 

Chief pests of the 1935 transmissions, 
however, were jolly motorists who 
sneaked up quietly and blew pre-ar- 
ranged signals on their horns to the 
folks back home. To escape these fun- 
sters this year, BBC will keep secret 
just where it will pick up the bird. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
May 23-29 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 


ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 


SAT. (23rd): Socialist Convention: Leo Krzycki, 
national chairman of the Socialist Party, 
keynotes the Cleveland convention. 11:00. 
NBC-Red. (WEAF). Later on, speeches 
by Norman Thomas, probable Presidential 
candidate, Mayor Daniel Hoan of Milwau- 
kee, and George Lansbury, English Labor 
Party veteran. 9:30. CBS. 

SUN. (24th): Empire Day: The British cele- 
brate an imperial holiday with an inter- 
national broadcast from South Africa. 
11:05. NBC-Blue, 


MON. (25th): Baseball: Ford Bond inaugurates 
a daily series of dramatized rehashes of 
the afternoon’s ballgames, 6:35, NBC- 
Red. 

TUES. (26th): Contest: National Spelling Bee 
finalists from all over the country go to 
the mat at Washington D. C. 1:00. CBS. 

WED. (2%ith): Derby: The English Epsom 
Downs Classic gets off to its 157th start, 
9:45. CBS. 

THURS, (28th): Women: Mary Beard, author 
and political historian, delves into “‘The 
Status of Women and the Modern State.” 
3:30. CBS, 

FRI. (29th): Gilbert and Sullivan: The NBC 
Light Opera Company plunges into ‘‘The 
Gondoliers,”” Howard Sanford conducting. 
11:15. NBC-Red. 

Queen Mary: Midocean broadcasts from 
the maiden voyage of the new liner. 3:15. 
CBS; 7:15. NBC-Blue. 

Centennial: Arkansas celebrates its 100th 
birthday with Senators Caraway and Rob- 
inson doing the rhetorical honors. 11:15. 
NBC-Blue. 
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MODERNISM: The New Grows Old 
And the Old Becomes New Again 


Modernism is a term that grows more 
incongruous with the years. The first 
“modernists’”—and they still retain the 
handle—were the titanic intellectuals 
who revolutionized art from the time 
of Cezanne’s first exhibition in 1874 to 
the depression of 1929. Present-day 
artists have to be called ‘contempo- 
rary” in order to distinguish them from 
this earlier group. 

With the publication of C. J. Bulliet’s 
“The Significant Moderns’ (Covici- 
Friede, $4), and the opening of the 
First National Exhibition of American 
Art in New York, both groups claimed 
attention last week. 


O.p Mopverns: A Chicago art critic, 
Bulliet skips the appalling task of ex- 
plaining the myraid isms that multiplied 
with rabbit-like prolificacy throughout 
the 45 years of modernism. It was a 
period teeming with experiment: paint- 
ers and sculptors rediscovered African, 
Persian and Japanese art in their at- 
tempt to revert to primitive forms. 
They tussled with the problems of light, 
using shreds of pigment, dots of paint 
and unusual color combinations. Form, 
too, had an inning with attempts at 
breaking an object’s surface into cubes 
and angles, and at superimposing odds 
and ends of newspaper ads and textiles 
upon a canvas. Impressionism, pointil- 
lism, cubism, futurism marched through 
these exciting years with a rapidity 
that enraged and baffled laymen, mak- 
ing them yearn for the calm formalism 
of the old masters. 

To all of this, Bulliet makes but pass- 
’ ing reference, rightly judging it a twice- 
told tale. Instead, he writes of the men 
themselves and their bitter, mostly un- 
successful fight for recognition. Many 
died of starvation and disease; others 
lived to enjoy a belated approval. 

Into a comfortably fat volume, the 
author squeezes 68 studies—along with 
274 reproductions for the reader’s edi- 
fication. Most of his attention he gives 
to Parisians—some native, others of 
Russian, Italian or Spanish extraction. 
The colorful array supplies a stirring 
history of tragedy, comedy and romance. 

Bulliet tells how Toulouse-Lautrec, a 
crippled dwarf, discovered the latent 
talent of his model Suzanne Valadon; 
and how she, in turn, retired broken- 
hearted at the height of her career to 
care for her illegitimate, alcoholic- 
wrecked son, Maurice Utrillo. 

The author points up the constant 
rivalry between the various schools. 
In 1905 Parisians laughed at Matisse for 
“drawing like a child of 5’; three years 
later, he himself jeered at a new group 
of painters, headed by Picasso, and 
dubbed them “cubists.” 

For years museums scorned the 
works of all these moderns; collectors 
shied away. But now the tables are 
turned. Last week, the Valentine Gal- 
lery in New York closed an exhibit of 
twenty of these radicals grown mellow 


American Scene at the First National Exhibition: 


‘Transcontinental Bus’ 


with time. Before the show ended its 
two-week run, a Soutine and a Renoir 
had been sold; two Picassos went for 
$5,000 each. 


Dr. Albert C. Barnes, one of the first 
collectors to appreciate the moderns, 
turned down the most important offer 
of the week—a French dealer, com- 
missioned to buy a Renoir for the Lou- 
vre, offered the doctor $50,000 for a 
painting that had cost him $800 25 years 
ago. Collectors are holding so tightly 
to the works of this master that deal- 
ers are of the opinion that within five 
years there will be no more Renoirs on 
the market. 


New Masters: Whatever hold the 
isms of modern painting may have had 
on America, it is fast disappearing. The 
First National Exhibition of American 
Art showed nearly 500 works that re- 
verted to the time-honored principle of 
portraying recognizable objects. Like 
the exhibits of the Society of Inde 
pendent Artists and the Salons of Amer- 
ica earlier in the Spring, the First Na- 
tional showed a widespread conservative 
influence; even in subject matter there 
was a conspicuous lack of the past few 
years’ flurry of communistic propagan- 
da and lynching scenes. 


In a foreword to his book, Bulliet 
sharply attacks this reactionary trend: 
“In America, where artists have al- 
ways preferred the easiest way of a 
lazy naturalism, the worldwide tend- 
ency toward a bristling, braggadocio 
nationalism has resulted in a determina- 
tion, puerile so far, to paint the Amer- 
ican scene.” 


Bulliet to the contrary, the exhibition 
proved that the American-scene school 
had lost a lot of its stilted self-con- 
sciousness. Seven galleries were filled 


by H. Louis Freund 

with lively, indigenous types painted 
with a care and affection that did not 
sour into sentimentalism. 


The idea for the exhibit started in 
New York with the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee headed by Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia. All the States, along with the 
District of Columbia, the Panama Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and other United States terri- 
tories and possessions, were invited to 
choose entries from their own regions. 
Museum directors, regional heads of 
WPA art projects and gubernatorial 
committees combed their localities for 
outstanding examples of achievement. 
Thus, for the first time there were gath- 
ered together examples of what each 
part of the country considered its best 
art. 

Many established favorites showed up 
—Eugene Speicher from New York, 
John Marin from New Jersey, John 
Carroll from Michigan; Frank Mechau 

.., Colorado; Eliot O’Hara, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Gutzon Borglum, Idaho. 
Lesser-knowns included Madge Ten- 
nent who contributed a gay Hawaiian 
scene, ‘‘Holoku Parade”; Erle Loran, a 
soft-toned “Railroad Crossing’’—from 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma’s Ace Blue 
Eagle with a simplified design entitled 
“Peyote Ceremony.” 


As a whole, the exhibition had a good- 
ly proportion of things to prize, as well 
as much of the picture-postcard va- 
riety. Visitors will get no shocks, and 
old-timers, remembering the days when 
modernist theories blazed on gallery 
walls, may yawn occasionally. But the 
show points quite clearly that Ameri- 
cans are a patriotic brood, determined 
to turn all native artistic effort toward 
portraying their homeland in a straight- 
forward way. 
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JUDGES: Bay State Jurists Too 
Healthy; Spoils System Suffers 


“Modern Genghis Khan!” “Great 
Pooh-Bah!” “Leader of the wolf-pack 
on Beacon Hill!” “Cheap imitator of 
Huey Long!” 


It all meant: James M. Curley. 
Wednesday last week, the Democratic 
Governor of Massachusetts dug up 2 
17-year-old but never-used provision of 
the Bay State Constitution permitting 
the Chief Executive and the Executive 
Council (also Democratic) to retire 
judges for mental or physical disabil- 
ity. He announced he would summon 
all judges over 70 for mental and 
physical tests. 

By that night legislators, journal- 
ists, and lawyers had poured the tor- 
rent of defamatory names on the Gov- 
ernor. ‘Yet on Thursday he directed 
the council’s secretary, who is 71, to 
write to the Commonwealth’s septua- 
genarian judges asking them their 
views as to their health, “both mental 
and physical.” 

Friday he had the resignation of 
Judge Wallace R. Heady, 71, of Spring- 
field and the challenge of Judge Patrick 
J. Duane, 74, of Waltham, to meet him 
with boxing gloves. 

Saturday the storm continued. 

Other opponents—Democratic and 
Republican—pointed out that in sixteen 
months as Chief Executive, Curley has 
had opportunity to make numerous ap- 
pointments in the inferior Municipal 
and District Courts. But there have 
been only three vacancies in Superior 
Court and none in Land, Probate, and 
Supreme Courts. Besides, most of the 
aged judges are Republicans. 


Then Curley retracted: “We never 
had any plans for having an examina- 


WIDE WORLD 
Bishop William T. Manning: His 
Cake Was Baked by the Deaconesses 
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tion of the judges. We were simply 
sounding out the public on putting 
through a Republican Legislature legis- 
lation which would require judges to 
retire at a certain age under an ade- 
quate pension system.” The Governor 
added that he thought the age should 
be 70. He did not add that this would 
give him 36 vacancies to fill. 


« 
BLACKMAIL: Al Smith Jr. Tells 
A Story He Didn’t Want Told 


Few victims care to prosecute black- 
mailers. Paying money is easier than 
telling it to a court, whose records are 
public. 

Last week Alfred E. Smith Jr., son of 
the former New York Governor, filed 
blackmail charges. 

In 1933, according to his story to the 
grand jury, he met Catherine Pavlick. 
That night he accompanied her to a 
hotel. Sometime later a man demanded 
$1,000 for an illegal operation per- 
formed on Miss Pavlick. Smith paid. 
Later he gave an additional $10,000 
cash and his note for $10,000 more. Miss 
Pavlick, also testifying, said she re- 
ceived the first $1,000 but no other 
money. 

Within a few hours, the grand jury 
returned indictments against Max D. 
Krone, private detective, and A. Henry 
Ross, lawyer, charging both with extor- 
tion. Both men were arrested. Ross was 
released on $5,000 bail; Krone held in 
default of $50,000—a higher figure be- 
cause the District Attorney is investi- 
gating four other complaints against 
him. 

“Nothing was done by Smith,” ar- 
gued Krone’s attorney, “until he paid 
two judgments...” 

Nothing was done—revealed the Dis- 
trict Attorney—until Krone went to 
Smith’s father. 
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Brirtupay: The Rt. Rev. Dr. William 
T. Manning, on May 11 Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York for fif- 
teen years, May 12, 70 years old. After 
a thanksgiving service celebrating both 
anniversaries, the Bishop blew out 70 
candles on a cake baked by the deacon- 
esses. 


..--Joe Louis, Negro heavyweight box- 
er, 22, May 13. At Lakewood, N. J., be- 
ginning training for his June 18 bout 
with Max Schmeling, he cut a cake 
made of 100 eggs and almond paste, 
and decorated with flags rising from 
brown sugar bombs. 


-..-Henry L. Doherty, president of the 
Cities Service Co., 66, May 15. His 25,- 
000 employes in 39 States held birth- 
day lunches in his honor. 

ENGAGED: Nicholas Roosevelt, former 
Minister to Hungary and editorial 
writer on The New York Herald Trib- 
une, and Tirzah Maris Gates of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. They will marry June 5. 

Divorcep: William G. McAdoo Jr., 
son of the California Senator, by Mrs. 
Molly Tackaberry McAdoo, in Superior 
Court at Riverside, Calif. Mrs. Eleanor 
Wilson McAdoo, daughter of President 
Wilson and divorced wife of Senator 
McAdoo, gave corroborative testimony 
against her former stepson. 


...Sir Henri Deterding, director-gen- 
eral of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., 
by Lady Deterding, the former Lydia 
Pavlovna Koudoyaroff, at The Hague, 
on grounds of misconduct. 
INAUGURATED: Richard W. Leche, 38, 
as Governor of Louisiana. The third 
youngest Chief Executive in the State’s 
history was elected in the most smash- 





ACME 


Joe Louis Cuts His Cake for Some Champions (Left to Right): Jimmy Braddock, 


Heavyweight; Tony Canzoneri, Lightweight; Tommy Loughran, Light Heavyweight 
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ing victory ever registered by the late 
Huey Long’s machine. As his first of- 
‘ficial -act-he gave firemen and police- 
men throughout the State lifetime ap- 
pointments by putting them under the 
civil service. 

Sick List: Kirsten Flagstad, Nor- 
wegian soprano (head cut by a powder 
compact dropped from a balcony above 

‘her while she was attending “Gotter- 
dammerung” at Covent Garden in Lon- 
-don): recovered in time-to make her 
-own Covent Garden debut Monday. 


..-Warren K. Billings, convicted with 
Tom’ Mooney of San Francisco’s 1916 
Preparedness Day bombings (acute 
stomach disorder): moved from city 
prison to a San Francisco hospital. 

Diep: Edmund Henry Hynman Allen- 
by, first Viscount Allenby of Megiddo 
and of Felixstowe, 75, of.a heart at- 
tack, while reading in his London home. 
Because his only son died in the war, 
his nephew, Dudley Jaffray Hynman 
Allenby, succeeds to the title. 

A short-spoken, thick-set man known 
to his soldiers as “The Bull,” Allenby 
entered the army because he flunked 
examinations for the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice. When the World War began, he 
commanded all Britain’s cavalry. For 
three years he served on the Western 
Front, chiefly supporting other Gener- 
als’ advances and retreats. Then Lloyd 
George sent him to Egypt. 

One after another, the biblical towns 
fell before him—Beersheba, Gaza, Beth- 
lehem and, just before Christmas, 1917, 
Jerusalem. Ending 730 years of Turk- 
ish rule, he succeeded where Richard 
the Lion-Hearted had failed. But the 
last Crusade was not yet over. Allen- 
by had still to cut off Turkey from her 
ally, Germany. 


Aided by Col. T. E. Lawrence, who 
stirred the Arabs into revolt against 
the Turks, Allenby again advanced in 
a@ campaign which tacticians call a 
model of strategy. Culminating at Me- 
giddo—the Armageddon where Gideon 
slew the Midianites—the great push 
brought Allenby complete victory, 75,- 
000 prisoners, and 360 guns—at a cost 
of less than 5,000 dead and wounded. 


From 1919 to 1925 Allenby served 
as High Commissioner of Egypt. Then 
he became Captain of the Royal Castle 
of Deal, a post entitling him to resi- 
dence in the Castle. He resigned after 
a year—‘The authorities refused to 
stop the draught or install central 
heating, so I packed up.” 


He spent recent years studying birds, 
reading, traveling, and, as recently as 
two weeks before his death, making 
heated speeches for peace. “The glory 
of conquest is departing,” he told Edin- 
burgh University students. “Its gains 
are Dead Sea fruit, its legacy bitter 
memories alone.” But he retained some 
bright memories of his conquest—such 
as the headline in an American paper: 


ALLENBY CAPTURES’ CHRIST’S HOME 
TOWN. 
«++ Panayoti Tsaldaris, 68, third im- 


portant Greek leader to die in 1936, of 
heart disease, in Athens. As 2 Royalist 
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he won numerous victories over his 
Republican adversary, Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, who died Mar. 18. Tsaldaris was 
Prime Minister until last October, when 
he was ousted by a military coup under 
the leadership of Gen. George Kondylis, 
who succumbed to a heart attack Jan. 
31. 


...James W. Stevens, 82, former board 
chairman of the Illinois Life Insurance 
Co. and head of the company which 
built the 3,000-room Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, as a result of a stroke three 
years ago, in Chicago. 

..- Elizabeth Cherry, 67, one of the four 
singing Cherry Sisters who. packed 
vaudeville houses of the ’90s_ because 
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Kirsten Flagstad: Hit on the Head 


their act was “so bad it was great,” 
after a short illness, in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


...Sir Philip Ben Greet, 78, British 
actor-manager who spent his 56 years 
on the stage touring England and 
America and sending his companies on 
tour in a successful effort to popularize 
Shakespeare; after a short illness, in a 
London nursing home. 


- Dr. Nahum Sokolow, 74, Zionist 
leader who spent his life in working 
for an autonomous Jewish State in Pal- 
estine, president of the World Zionist 
Organization from 1931 to 1935, of a 
heart attack, in London. 


..-Laverne Fator, 35, retired jockey 
who had the remarkable record of 1,- 
121 first places, 832 seconds, and 730 
thirds in 4,967 races and who won his 
horses’ owners a total of $2,408,720, 
after he jumped or fell from a window 
of Jamaica Hospital, Jamaica, N.Y., 
where he was to undergo an appendici- 
tis operation. 
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MeCLATCHY : Woman Runs Chain 
Headed by the Sacramento Bee 


California, generously sprinkled with 
prosperous fruit and vegetable farmers, 
purse-heavy movie moguls, and senes- 
cent people living on annuities, is the 
traditional home of a _ conservative 
press. Outside Scripps-Howard’s San 
Francisco News and San Diego Sun, 
and Manchester Boddy’s two Los An- 
geles tabloids—The Evening News and 
The Illustrated Daily News—California 
liberals have to seek long and hard to 
find a big-town journalistic voice. In 
smaller communities the field pretty 
well narrows down to the McClatchy 
papers—The Sacramento, Modesto and 
Fresno Bees. 

The chain’s mother paper—The Sac- 
ramento Bee, founded in 1875—has long 
stumped loudly for public ownership 
of power and natural resources. It 
yelped against Prohibition when its 
Fourth Estate brothers either sat on 
the fence or stood for a strong program 
of “law enforcement.” Single-handed- 
ly, The Bee accomplished an apparent 
miracle when it carried Sacramento 
County for La Follette against Coolidge 
in 1924. 

Recognition for its crusading journal- 
ism came last year when it won the 
Pulitzer Prize for “distinguished and 
meritorious public service.” It had 
muckraked the Wingfield political ma- 
chine out of neighboring Nevada. 

Last week a woman took charge of 
the chain: Eleanor, 40-year-old spinster 
daughter of Charles Kenny McClatchy, 
who died last month of pneumonia, after 
five years of semi-invalidism. Bee re- 
porters assigned to write stories about 
their new boss had mean going. In 
half a dozen years they had seen her in 
the office not more than half a dozen 
times. When they trotted dutifully out 
to her stucco and tile Spanish house, 
they encountered a small, cold shoulder. 

One reason why Eleanor McClatchy 
is so little known to her new employes 
is that she had no notion of assuming 
management until six months ago. Her 
brother Carlos had been carefully 
groomed for the job. Then, in 1933, he 
died. “C. K.” traced his fingers through 
his thin hair; finally he decided daugh- 
ter Eleanor should carry on. Late last 
year he announced his decision. 

Miss McClatchy likes music—par- 
ticularly opera——_and seldom misses an 
opening night in near-by San Francisco. 
She has written dozens of plays, and 
Pasadena’s famous Community Play- 
house has produced two of her shorter 
works. 

Until recently she spent most of her 
time either in her 54th Street, New 
York, apartment or trotting about the 
globe. Occasional signed news stories 
filtered back home. 

California publishers wondered what 
would happen to the McClatchy papers. 
The most likely answer seemed to be: 
nothing. As a father and newspaper- 
man, “C. K.” took good care to rear his 
daughter in his own liberal tradition. 
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TRADE TREATY: Thirteenth Favored-Nation 


Pact Ends Threat of Commercial War With France 


At a big desk, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull sat beside Andre de La- 
poulaye, nervous, impeccably groomed 
French Ambassador. Each held a foun- 
tain pen. While flashlight bulbs ex- 
ploded, they scrawled their official sig- 
natures on the first Franco-American 
trade agreement since 1778. 

For once the cameras detected a faint 
smile on Hull’s poker face. But the 
lanky Tennesseean had reason for a 
smile of satisfaction. The new treaty 
climaxed almost two years of discus- 
sion, negotiation, and hard-headed bar- 
gaining with America’s fourth largest 
customer. It was the thirteenth of its 





For America, More French Wine... 


kind since the Trade Agreement Act 
of 1934 authorized the President to 
negotiate tariff agreements with for- 
eign governments. 

For a decade basic differences in 
tariff policy have kept the two countries 
on the brink of commercial warfare. 
The French “maximum” and “mini- 
mum” tariff rates, plus a quota system 
on imports, clashed violently with 
America’s single column tariff and 
most-favored nation policy. 

Franco-American trade suffered as a 
result. From $265,000,000 in 1929, 
American exports to France tumbled to 
$116,900,000 in 1935; during the same 
period American imports from France 
as to $58,300,000 from $171,000,- 


Under the new treaty America will 
enjoy the most favorable tariff treat- 
ment which France accords to any 
country. According to Department of 
Commerce figures, released to the public 
last week, the agreement will affect 
French exports to America worth $19,- 





070,000 in 1935 and American exports 
to France which sold for nearly $25,- 
000,000. 

Paris papers hailed the treaty: ‘““Hap- 
py event!” “Victory of liberalism in in- 
ternational relations.” Consensus of 
American opinion: It should go far 
toward stimulating Franco-American 
trade and improving this country’s re- 
lations with France. 

Back at his Embassy after the cere- 
monies, de Laboulaye toasted the pact 
in French champagne—which, inci- 
dentally, receives a 50 per cent tariff 
slash when the treaty goes into effect 
June 15. 


= ba 


KEYSTONE 


U. S. Gains: Under the terms of the 
agreement, France makes the follow- 
ing concessions: 


1—Increased quotas on 44 American prod- 


ucts. Most important: Tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery, silk hosiery, typewriters, 
radios, refrigerators, lumber, oranges and 


other fresh fruit. 

2—Reduction of nineteen duty rates. Most 
important: Passenger automobile chassis, 
grapefruit, canned pineapple, sewing ma- 
chine heads, cash registers, spark plugs and 
fountain pens. 

3—No increased duty rates on certain ar- 
ticles, previously slated for a boost. Among 
them: Dried fruits, frozen salmon, motion 
picture film and automobile parts, 

4—The French tobacco monopoly agrees to 
buy not less than $3,200,000 worth of Amer- 
ican tobacco during 1936, as compared with 
$2,490,000 in 1935. 


Frencn Gains: In return for these 
concessions America agrees to reduce 
the tariff on 71 commodities—chiefly 
luxury items that compete little if at 
all with American industry, Most im- 
portant to the general consumer: 


1—Fifty per cent reduction on brandy, 
cordials, liqueurs, vermouth and champagne. 
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2—Forty per cent reduction on still wines 
containing not more than 14 per cent alcohol. 

3—Substantial reductions on French per- 
fumes, cosmetics, essential oils, woven rayon 
and elastics. 

4—Reductions on various laces, women’s 
and children’s hand-seamed gloves, cigarette 
papers, Roquefort cheese, vanilla beans, mar- 
aschino cherries and other tidbits. 

Repercussions: The French pact 
raised less of a furor than last year’s 
trade treaty with Canada. Loudest 
squawk came from American lace man- 
ufacturers who shook doleful heads and 
predicted dire wage cuts in the industry. 
Soon paper manufacturers, cordial and 
brandy interests, and makers of cos- 
metics joined the chorus of protest. 

But the fruit growers of California 
and Florida were elated. In the north- 
west the salmon industry eyed the new 
French market with relish. Wine pro- 
ducers pointed out that high-priced 
French wines scarcely compete with 


KEYSTONE 


For France, More American Automobiles 


American brands. Others who felt more 
or less jubilant after reading the terms 
of the treaty: Automobile manufactur- 
ers, the shipping trades, importers, and 
tobacco planters. 


SIGNIFICANCE: Based on 1935 figures, 
about one-third of America’s foreign 
trade is now affected by the principles 
of trade reciprocity. Nations with which 
treaties have already gone into effect 
are Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, 
Canada, Brazil, the Netherlands, Switz- 
erland, Honduras, Colombia, Nicara- 
gua, and Guatemala; one with Finland 
will be signed this week. 


Critics of the program denounce it as 
a scheme for lowering tariffs enacted 
by Congress. They point out that under 
the most-favored nation system—the 
heart of Hull’s policy—America gives 
away free to all other nations conces- 
sions gained as the result of driving a 
bargain with one nation. In other words 
Italian wines will enjoy the new tariff 
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A Time Tested 
Plan 
THAT SAVES 
Money 
- FOR YOU ~ 


Mutual fire insurance is not 
new. It is, in fact, older than 
any other form of insurance, 


yet its soundness and economy 
are attracting thousands of 
new policyholders. 

The aim of Mutual fire in- 
surance is to reduce the cost 
of the insurance by reducing 
the losses. This result is 
brought about by care in se- 
lecting risks and by active and 
intelligent fire prevention 
work. The saving resulting 
from these measures is passed 
on to the policyholders. 

E Seventy-five selected leaders 
make up the membership of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. They 
have returned over $135,000,- 
000 to policyholders as sav- 
ings, in the past ten years. 

Write for the booklet 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” Ad- 
dress the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 











1 Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 








rates, even though America has gained 
no concessions from Italy. 

But Secretary Hull insists that “these 
bilateral-favored-nation trade agree- 
ments are important and vital first steps 
in the accomplishment of . . . the lib- 
eralization of trade barriers ... and 
the resultant restoration of the normal 
volume of 15 to 20 billion dollars of 
world trade enjoyed heretofore.” 

Minister Bonnet of France also sees 
the treaties’ possible value as bulwarks 
of world harmony. “Pacts like these 
are not only commercial treaties. They 
are in these troubled times a real guar- 
antee of peace.” 


Resutts: Of the thirteen treaties 
negotiated to date only that with Cuba 
(September, 1934) has been in effect 
long enough to show definite results. 
Complete figures for 1935, as compared 
with 1934, indicate an increase in 
American exports from $45,323,000 to 
$60,153,000 and a gain in imports from 
$78,929,000 to $104,639,000. 

Since the treaty with Canada went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1936, this country’s 
exports to the Dominion have increased 
10 per cent over those for the same 
period a year ago. 


DETROIT: Elmer and 11 Women 
Find 3 Bank Officers Guilty 


The 1933 bank panic hit Detroit ear- 
lier than most other sections of the 
country. It also hit the automobile capi- 
tal harder. By order of Gov. William 
A. Comstock, Michigan banks closed 
three weeks before President Roosevelt 
declared the national banking holiday. 

And when the crisis passed, Detroit’s 
two largest financial institutions, the 
First National Bank-Detroit and the 
Guardian National Bank of Commerce, 
with combined deposits of more than 
half a billion dollars, failed to reopen. 
Intead, they drifted into receivership 
and now are in the process of liquida- 
tion. 

The city’s bankers came in for plenty 
of criticism. They were hauled over the 
coals in 1933 and 1934 by three official 
investigations, conducted by a grand 
jury, the Senate Banking and Currency 
subcommittee with Ferdinand Pecora as 
counsel, and the Department of Justice. 

The inquisitors charged a variety of 
malpractices: window dressing, falsifi- 
cation of reports, loans to officers and 
directors, and violation of fiduciary 
duty by trust companies. 

As a result of the Department of 
Justice investigation, a Federal grand 
jury handed down indictments two years 
ago against more than 30 Detroit bank 
executives, .representing virtually a 
Who’s Who in Michigan finance. 

A series of trials was scheduled. The 
first, held last Spring, resulted in the 
acquittal of three former officers of the 
First National Bank-Detroit, charged 
with violation of the National Banking 
Act. Last week the sécond trial ended, 
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Bodde, Donald N. Sweeny and Edwin 
J. Eckert, former officers of the defunct 
Peoples Wayne County Bank, were 
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found guilty of making false entries on 
the books of the bank and in reports to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

A jury of eleven women and one man 
brought in the verdict. Elmer Dawson, 
the lone male, was foreman. All the 
women called him Elmer. 


CHARGES: Six years ago, according 
to the testimony, the Peoples Bank 
bought for some of its customers 1,143 
shares of stock in the Detroit Bankers 
Co., a holding firm, at a cost of $144.- 
950. While it was accumulating the 
shares, however, their value declined 
and the customers refused to accept 
delivery, leaving the bank holding the 
bag. 

Bodde, Sweeny and Eckert arranged 
to put up the stock as collateral for a 
trustee note. In doing this, the goy- 
ernment contended, they sought to con- 
ceal the transaction from other officers 
of the bank and from the Federal Re- 
serve authorities by listing the shares 
under “notes and discounts” instead of 
as “securities held.” 

Later the stock was written down 
to $1, representing ‘a complete loss” 
to the bank. 

In denying the charges, the three 
bankers insisted they had merely car- 
ried out the orders of their board of di- 
rectors. Even the government ad- 
mitted the defendants had nothing to 
gain by the transaction. 

After the jury rendered its verdict, 
Judge Patrick T. Stone, who presided 
in the case, agreed to hear arguments 
this week that the conviction be set 
aside as contrary to the evidence. He 
can either direct an acquittal or order 
a new trial. On the other hand, should 
he sustain the conviction, the defend- 
ants may receive a maximum penalty 
of twelve years’ imprisonment and $20,- 
000 fine. 


» 
GOODYEAR: A Successful House 


Built on a Fortunate Accident 


An American inventor spent years 
seeking a way to treat rubber so it 
wouldn’t melt in hot weather. While 
he experimented, his family went 
hungry. Finally he promised his wife 
he would abandon the quest and find 
a job. 

But the fever was too strong in his 
veins. One day, while his wife was at 
market, he couldn’t resist puttering at 
his old experiments. He was kneading 
some sulphur into a batch of gutta- 
percha when he heard his wife’s foot- 
steps at the door. Hastily he hid the 
mixture in the stove. Later, when he 
returned to take it out, he noticed it 
looked different. It was tougher, more 
elastic than before; heat and cold af- 
fected it hardly at all. 

Thus in 1893 Charles Goodyear ac- 
cidentally discovered the vulcanization 
of rubber, which made possible the raw 
material’s application to a thousand 
modern uses. - Last week the company 
inventor’s -. name 
marked a milestone in its career—pro- 
duction of its 250,000,000th tire. By 
way of celebration, the firm distributed 
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20.34 miles per gallon in National 
Economy Classic. 


Only1936car with automatic hill holder! 
Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 


8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 
115 horsepower! . 


Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 
steel-reinforced-by-steel body! 


Styled throughout by gifted Helen 
Dryden! 


Automatic choke, heat and spark! 


Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 
9856 inches of elbow room in rear seat! 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rub- 
ber sealed doors! 





The Superb New 
STUDEBAKER 


PRESIDENT 
Styled byD 


HELEN DRYDEN 

































“Priced as ow er ?30O ci 


Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 
Triple insulation body — rain gutters! 


Automatic ride control—direct action 
steering! 


High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 


Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, smartly 
tailored! 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 


Thickly carpeted flat floors— 3 inches 


extra toe room! 
Full-vision V-type windshield that opens! 
$965 and up at factory—new C.1.T. 6% 


plan offers new “low” time payments! 











NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 

ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 

—That’s because of the unique Automatic Hill 

Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. 

It’s probably the year’s greatest advancement 
in safety and convenience. 
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a 413-page book, “The House of Good- 
year a History of a Business 
House.” Hugh Allen, the author, is a 
former newspaper man who has worked 
in Goodyear’s public relations depart- 
ment since 1920. 

“The House of Goodyear” tells how 
Frank Seiberling, now president of the 
independent Seiberling Rubber Co., 
founded the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in 1898 by purchasing two idle 
factory buildings in Akron, Ohio. Dur- 
ing the first few years he barely man- 
aged to keep the company afloat. 
“Seiberling had always to be borrow- 
ing money... to buy the rubber and 
fabric needed in the manufacture of 
orders . .. The company once traded 
in a set of tools for a case of Para 
which it didn’t have the cash to pay 
for.” 

In those days, Goodyear’s chief prod- 
ucts were carriage and bicycle tires, 
horseshoe pads, and rubber bands. 
Automobile tires didn’t loom large in 
the business until after the turn of the 
century. Made by hand or with crude 
machinery, they were unbelievably ex- 
pensive. A Ford-size tire, plain tread, 
cost $35. The price of a set of tires 
for a Packard was around $500. 

In 1908 William C. State, a Goodyear 
engineer, helped reduce the cost by in- 
venting a tire-building machine that 
revolutionized production methods. The 
company also pioneered with other im- 
provements: the straight side tire, the 
cord tire, the pneumatic truck tire. 


LEAPING LENA: 


In the decade 1910 to 1920, Goodyear 
sales rose from $10,000,000 to almost 
$200,000,000. The company acquired 
its own rubber plantations in Sumatra, 
cotton fields in Arizona. But it still 
depended on purchases in the open 
market for the bulk of its raw material 
requirements. 

When the commodity markets col- 
lapsed in 1920, Goodyear almost went 
on the rocks. Rubber dropped from 55 
cents a pound to 10 cents, cotton from 
$1 to 20 cents, causing staggering in- 
ventory losses. Only a _ series of 
frenzied conferences with creditors and 
bankers averted receivership. In the 
reorganization that followed, Good- 
year obtained almost $90,000,000 by 
the sale of bonds and preferred stock, 
enabling it to continue in business and 
grow to its present position as the 
world’s largest rubber manufacturer. 

Allen’s book, completed before Good- 
year employes went on strike last 
Winter, has an important section de- 
voted to the company’s personnel prob- 
lems. Writing of an earlier strike, 
which occurred in 1913, he admits it 
“caused some liberalization of labor 
policy throughout Akron ... The doors 
must be opened wider, Goodyear con- 
cluded, so that any man who felt he 
wasn’t fairly treated could get an 
audience, tell his story, get matters ad- 
justed if they were wrong.” For this 
purpose Goodyear later established its 
Industrial Assembly, a glorified com- 
pany union, modeled after a legislative 




































© ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


To press down the earth on the San Gabriel Dam No. 1, under con- 


struction by the Los Angeles County Flood Control District, the authorities imported a 
tamping machine that jumps 9 inches off the ground at the touch of a button. Manufac- 
tured by the Delmag Company in Esslingen, Germany, similar devices have been used for 


more than a year on the dikes of Holland. 


_ By pressing a button under his right thumb, the operator ignites a gas-and-air mixture 
in a single cylinder gasoline engine; the explosion catapults the half-ton machine into the 
air. The 30-inch bottom of the tamper slants away from the operator so that at each jump 
it moves forward, ready for its next hop. Making 50 jumps a minute, Leaping Lena can 


tamp 3,000 square feet of earth an hour. 








body, with a Senate and a House, both 
elected by the workers to represent 
them in dealings with the management. 

One puzzling personnel problem the 
company once faced was how to get 
enough workers to operate its plants 
in the years 1916 to 1920, when Akron 
suffered from a serious labor shortage. 
The situation became so acute that 
one of Goodyear’s personnel executives 
decided the only way to get enough 
women employes for the factory was 
to recruit hired girls by a back-door 
canvass of the city’s residences. But 
he made the mistake of calling at the 
home of Paul W. Litchfield, then Good- 
year’s vice president and today its 
president. 

Mrs. Litchfield was giving a dinner 
party that night when she learned her 
cook was packing to leave. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, 

The cook grinned broadly. “I got 
the offer of a better job, ma’am, out at 
the Goodyear factory. A nice young 
man just came by and offered me big- 
ger wages.” 

That incident ended the company’s 
house-to-house campaign. 


REA: Utilities Help U. S. Put 
Electric Light in Dark Places 


“Our family has often discussed how 
pleasant it would be to have electric 
power on our farm. It would brighten 
many a long Winter evening and light- 
en many a hard task...” 

“I am a crippled boy of 16. Our well 
is 200 feet away from our home. If we 
had electricity we could put in an elec- 
tric pump...” 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was President Roosevelt’s answer 
to letters from the farmers of America. 
A year ago, looking around for a good 
man to serve as administrator, he 
picked out Morris L. Cooke, gray- 
haired, affable engineer from Philadel- 
phia and former chairman of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Committee. 


Cooke had tickets in his pocket for 
a trip to the Arctic Ocean. But he never 
went. Instead he set up headquarters 
in a red brick house on Massachusetts 
Avenue, organized a staff in record 
time, and laid plans for extending elec- 
tric power lines into unserved rural 
areas. His working capital: $100,000,- 
000 of relief funds. 

By last November, the first pole was 
erected at Piqua, Ohio. Soon other poles 
began to march across Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Texas, Iowa and Nebraska 
counties. 


Pian: From the outset REA had 4 
wide-open field. Of America’s 6,000,000 
farms, only some 800,000 had electric 
power. Cook did a bit of figuring and 
estimated that from one to three mil- 
lion others could be served with elec- 
tricity on an economical basis. 
According to the plan, REA would 
lend—not grant—the entire cost of 
building rural power lines. Loans would 
go to non-profit-making farmers’ ©0- 
operatives and similar groups, as well 
as to private utility companies. Relief 
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The steel used in New Departure bearings is 
wrought by forging in the company’s forge 


plant, one of the largest in the world. 


New Departure is the forged steel bearing 


Since the dawn of history blacksmiths have 
forged extra strength into metal. Glowing 
steel, caught between hammer and anvil, 
gains new toughness. Man’s ingenuity has 
devised nothing that will take the place 
of forging. New Departure Ball Bearings 
are made from FORGED steel. Huge forg- 
ing presses knead it with a thousand times 
the force of any man-swung sledge. Much 
metal is packed into small compass. Its 





structure becomes uniform. It is longer- 
lived steel, because of the extra toughness 
that has been wrought into it. 

The New Departure Manufacturing 
Company, Bristol, Connecticut. Engineer- 
ing staffs also at Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco and London. 


Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


a million speeds at the touch of a finger 
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Forging beats toughness into steel! 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball @ No Other Form‘so Strong 


% NEW DEPARTURE 


y THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
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labor would do the work. Cost per mile 
would be held below $1,000. 

In addition, the rates paid by rural 
consumers would cover amortization of 
all loans over a 20-year period. Interest 
rate: 3 per cent. 

On this basis REA swung into action. 
To date, loan contracts have been exe- 
cuted for 24 projects calling for 3,916 
miles of power lines serving 15,000 
farms. 


SparRKS: Last week Congress passed 
the Norris-Rayburn Bill, putting REA 
on a permanent basis. But not without 
fireworks. Congressmen with trust- 
busting instincts disliked those loans to 
private utility companies. 

Representative Rankin of Mississip- 
pi thundered: “We might as well make 
a contribution to the power trust and be 
done with it.” 

Later, Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, drafter of the new bill and 
ardent champion of public ownership 
in the power field, took up the cudgels 
for subsidized rural electrification. He 
charged that private companies extend 
their lines only into densely populated 
rural areas. 

“They have taken the cream,” he 
said. “In my judgment there should 
be no possibility of private profit in 
cases where the government... pro- 
vides a subsidy.” 

But in the final draft of the bill both 
sides compromised. REA will be al- 
lowed to make loans to private power 
plants, but must give preference to 
cooperatives, State agencies and other 
public groups. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Senator Geo. W. Norris, Rural 
Electrification Champion 


Under the terms of the new bill, 
REA will receive $410,000,000. For the 
first year—1937—RFC will advance 
$50,000,000. For nine years thereafter 
the Treasury will advance $40,000,000. 


Uriities: At first the private utili- 
ties opposed REA. They pointed out 
that farm use of electricity averaging 
840 kilowatt hours per annum must in- 
crease to 1,200 kilowatt hours for 
rural electrification to be financially 
successful. The answer to the problem, 
they argued, was not to construct new 
lines, but rather to develop the use of 
service by customers on lines already 
in operation. 
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“We never knew real results from point 


of sale advertising until we used your 
‘Radio-Lite’ Signs.” 
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Gradually they warmed to the idea 
that REA might string lines into areas 
where it would never pay private com- 
panies to go. They began to see new 
outlets for the sale of electric power. 
Indications are that the utilities will 
tend to become more and more amen- 
able. 

To date, however, they have bor- 
rowed only $500,000 from REA. Rea- 
sons: They don’t want to use relief 
labor and, in their present state of 
mind, they feel that the less they have 
to do with the government the better. 


ALCOHOL: More on Both Sides 
Of Motor Fuel Blend Question 


Whenever any group of men gets 
together to discuss chemistry, agri- 
culture or engineering, the subject of 
farm-produced fuel alcohol is almost 
sure to crop up. When it does, there 
are two opinions: the chemists favor 
and the oil men oppose the use of 
alcohol with gasoline in automotive 
engines. 

A month ago some of the conferences 
at the Kansas City meeting of the 
American Chemical Society grew warm 
over the problem. Last week it cropped 
up again at the Second Dearborn Con- 
ference of Agriculture, Industry and 
Science. There an Irishman got up 
with a chip on his shoulder. 

Francis Patrick Garvan, President of 
the Chemical Foundation and of the 
Farm Chemurgic Council, shot a vigor- 
ous left hook at the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. That concern, he 
claimed, had long been opposed to the 
introduction of domestic alcohol-gaso- 
line blends, while the conference had 
advocated a blend of 10 per cent alco- 
hol-90 per cent gasoline. 

Now, claimed Garvan, Standard had 
gone him one better and advocated a 
2-to-1 blend. In support of this state- 
ment he passed about through the 
audience a circular saying, among other 
things: 

“Other spirits are quite useful, and 
fulfill their purpose admirably, but 
when you have run a few hundred 
miles on Cleveland Discol—well they’re 
just not so good.” 

“Spirits” means motor fuels, and 
Cleveland Discol, produced by a British 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, is a blend of one-third alcohol and 
two-thirds gasoline. 


If it is good for Great Britain, Gar- 
van demanded, why not for the United 
States? Why keep men and acres idle 
in this country when the production of 
fuel alcohol for a 331/3 per cent mix- 
ture would employ the yield of 90,000,- 
000 acres and the services of 6,000,000 
workers ? 

He suggested that Standard’s $980,- 
000,000 investment in foreign oils and 
its participation in patents covering oil 
production by hydrogenation of coal 
kept the company lukewarm to substi- 
tutes for oil in the United States. 


REBUTTAL: The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey did not itself an- 
swer Garvan. But Fred A. Eldean, rep- 
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resenting the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, had something to say. He denied 
statements made by other speakers at 
the conference indicating that an oil 
shortage was imminent. 

And, he said, the oil industry does not 
work against alcohol in motor fuel; only 
against the enforcement of its use by 
law. “If the use of any substitute for 
gasoline can better serve at an equal 
or lesser cost, by all means it should 
and will be used.” 

But let it come naturally, argued the 
oil men’s spokesman. If laws could say 
a man had to use a certain amount of 
alcohol in his gas they could also say 
that he must use a certain percentage 
of cornstalks in his newsprint paper. 

With that, Eldean thanked the cone 
ference for listening and left the matter 
of farm alcohol about where it had been 
when the conference began. 


INVESTMENT: Too Much Money 
And Not Enough Ways to Use It 


The ancient Roman poet Lucretius 
was the first to say, if not to discover, 
that ‘one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” Last week the American in- 
vestor, With worried look and trembling 
hands, stood on the toxic end of that 
truism. 

While industry faced the full platter 
of activity, the investor faced an in- 
evitable reduction in the yield of his 
investments. At least that was the 
story told last week at the Atlantic 
City Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks. The 
NAMSB represents banks with 14,000,- 
000 depositors and aggregate deposits 
of $10,000,000,000; the safety and bene- 
fit of these funds depend equally on 
industrial prosperity and the ability of 
savings banks to find profitable invest- 
ments. 

That is where the trouble comes, ac- 
cording to a resolution adopted at the 
Atlantic City meeting. Industry goes 
about rubbing its hands in delight at 
the possibility of saving thousands of 
dollars by calling its 5, 6 or 7 per cent 
debentures and replacing them with 4 
and even 3 per cent issues. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey has just announced 
an $85,000,000 issue at 3 per cent. Banks 
view the trend with alarm. It cramps 
their style. 


SQUEEZE PLay: The NAMSB protest- 
ed loudly against “corporate refunding 
operations which fail to give the hold- 
ers of called bonds a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to restore their investment by 
the purchase of the refunding bonds at 
the prices at which they are offered to 
the public.” 

Refunding operations, according to 
the savings banks, usually don’t do 
that. In many cases the refunding 
bonds are snapped up by investment 
bankers who are glad to hand over to 
the issuing corporation funds with 
Which to call the old bonds. In other 
Words, savings banks which have in- 
vestments in called bonds are likely to 
get payment for them only after the 
replacement issues have been marketed 
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_ Appeals last November restored Cut- 


and are no longer available. That 
means that the banks are left with 
cash instead of a profitable investment 
and that they have no place to put the 
cash. 

Charles R. Gay, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, speaking at the 
NAMSB Conference, issued a warning 
that such conditions go a long way to- 
ward reproducing the state of affairs 
which, for a somewhat different reason, 
existed before the 1929 explosion. At 
that time savings banks could not find 
profitable opportunities for investment 
in the usual quarters because in- 
dustrial firms had accumulated so 
much cash that they didn’t need to 
borrow any. Many corporations, in 
fact, became bankers themselves and 
invested their funds. What happened? 
Banks, deprived of their natural 
sources of revenue, took an unhealthy 
interest in real estate and foreign 
bonds. 

The chief outcome of the situation so 
far, said Carl P. Dennett, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Economy League, is that banks have 
been drawn into investment in an over- 
whelming amount of government se- 
curities. Fifty per cent of the entire 
Federal debt is now held by the banks 
of the country. Take ten important 
banks as an illustration: a decline of 
22 per cent in the value of government 
bonds would wipe out the entire sur- 
plus and undivided profits of all of 
them. A decline of 25 per cent would 
throw some of them into bankruptcy. 
Inflation, declared Dennett, might bring 
about such a result. 


Upturn: While these alarms were 
being sounded, the New York Stock 
Exchange began to show signs of life. 
Thursday, most active securities 
jumped from 1 to 7 points. Rumors 
ascribing causes to the rise were as 
thick as torn paper on the Exchange 
floor. Most popular theory: that the 
Federal Reserve Board was going to 
liberalize its recent drastic margin 
regulations. 

But after the Exchange had closed, 
the Reserve Board announced that 
there was no truth in the rumor. As if 
to prove that hadn’t been the cause of 
the upturn, stocks went right on rising 
Friday, many reaching new high levels 
for the month. Traders said it meant 
that Wall Street was getting back 
some of its lost confidence. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


SPECULATOR: “Outrageous!” protest- 
ed Arthur W. Cutten a year ago when 
the Grain Futures Administration sus- 
pended him from trading on the nation’s 
grain exchanges for two years. The 
GFA, composed of Secretaries Wallace 
and Roper and Attorney General Cum- 
mings, found the Chicago speculator 
guilty of making false reports to the 
government on his grain transactions. 

But the alleged misdeeds occurred in 
1930 and 1931, while the government 
didn’t start its action until 1934. Because 
of this long delay, the Circuit Court of 





ten’s trading privileges, ruling that the 
Grain Futures Administration had ex- 
ceeded its authority in suspending him. 
The Government promptly appealed. 
Monday Cutten won again, when the 
Supreme Court upheld the Circuit 
Court’s decision. 

EARNINGS: The following’ companies 
reported first quarter incomes: 


1936 1935 

American 

Cyanamide $ 738,015 $ 638,305 
American 

Rolling Mill 743,901 1,371,474 
Atlas Tack 12,361 13,994 
Auburn 

Automobile 703,564* 451,597 
Central 

of Georgia Ry. 688,541* 737,011 
Chicago & 

North Western Ry, 4,753,114* 3,506,873 
Chicago 

Pneumatic Tool 191,427 165,423 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

& Western R. R. 651,915* 749,578 
Douglas Aircraft 18,185 340,297 
General American 

Transportation 308,025 242,701 


Great Northern Ry. 4,128,889* 4,558,634 


International 

Nickel 8,386,787 4,917, 
Liquid Carbonic 108,606* 74,5 
McCall Corp. 420,760 414,850 
Missouri 

Pacific R. R. 3,048,769* 4,719,407 
New Jersey Zinc 1,074,179 1,060,889 
New York Central 

R. R. 1,041,181* 1,684 
Noranda Mines 1,952,288 1,275 
Ohio Oil Co. 2,255,139 622,1 
Reo Motor Car 195,366* 10,612 
Rutland R. R. 191,633* 171,927 
United Aircraft 350,952 75,516 
United Carbon $67,831 477, 
Western Union 964,686 204,100 

*deficit 

Fire: Some 40 stockholders of the 


Delaware & Hudson Co. gathered last 
week in the company’s New York of- 
fices to find out how the company had 
fared in 1935. In an adjoining room, 
chefs busily prepared the annual buffet 
luncheon. But one stockholder, David 
A. Diefendorf, of Oneonta, N. Y., hac 
no appetite for creamed lobster and 
chicken. Diefendorf was hungry for 
facts; he wasted no time before he 
started to fire questions at Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the holding com- 
pany. 

Why, asked Diefendorf, hadn’t the 
company sold its boatlines and hotels, 
both of which were losing money? 
The management replied that it had 
tried to, but couldn’t find a_ buyer. 
Then, wouldn’t the firm be better off 
if the hotels burned? A vice president 
answered with a nod: “The company’s 
financial position would benefit greatly 
by a fire.” 

ANTIQUES: The Val-Kill Furniture 
Shop of Hyde Park had a new owner 
last week. Otto Berg, chief cabinet 
maker, became the proprietor. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and her three 
partners, who started the firm nine 
years ago, decided it took too much of 
their time. So they handed the busi- 
ness over to Berg as a gift—with one 
proviso: That he conduct it on the 
same plane that has characterized it 
since the beginning, when models were 
reproduced from antiques in New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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AMA: Wound-Cleansing Maggots; 
Blood-Making Bones; Hay Fever 


Heat your bones to make blood, and 
crawl into a bake-oven to cure your 
spinal meningitis! Take gland juice for 
tuberculosis and use maggot excreta 
to close old carbuncle sores. Try the 
brand new kidney extract—it may help 
your Bright's Disease! And drink as 
many rye highballs as you want without 
fearing cirrhosis of the liver. 

Were such headline skimmings to 
whine over telegraph wires from Kan- 
sas City any other week in the year, 
organized medicine would instantly 
prand them the burblings of a patent 
medicine ad writer. But when they is- 
sued last week from that city, every 
doctor in the United States cocked at- 
tentive ears. The American Medical 
Association—world’s largest medical 
society—was in session. From its an- 
nual stocktaking, physicians could cull 
facts and figures which would help them 
move forward a few inches man’s bat- 
tleline against disease. 

At general sessions in the huge arena 
of the new $6,000,000 Municipal Audi- 
torium, doctors heard Gov. Alf M. Lan- 
don of Kansas and Gov. Guy B. Park 
of Missouri deliver orations that sounded 
suspiciously like political stumping. 
Later they listened to Lord Horder, 


| King Edward VIII's personal physician. 


But none of the addresses packed the 
emotional power of a paper routinely 
titled ‘“Modern Trends in Surgery.” It 
was written by the society’s president- 
elect, Dr. J. Tate Mason, Seattle’s fa- 
mous clinician. 


Question: April 6th, blood clotted in 
the femoral artery of Dr. Mason’s left 
leg. Amputation offered the only chance 


| to save his life. Surgeons had barely 


removed the limb when gangrene de- 
veloped in the right leg. The surgeon 
sank rapidly. 

The House of Delegates, legislative 
body of the AMA, faced a problem: 
Should the gravely-ill man be inducted 
into office? Or should James S. Mc- 
Lester, president for the past year, re- 
tain the post? Dr. Edward M. Pallette, 
of Los Angeles, suggested the solution: 
“If living,’ at the time scheduled for 
the ceremonies, Dr. Mason should re- 
ceive the honor. So the Seattle surgeon, 
provided with a bedside loudspeaker, 
listened while the distinction was con- 
ferred. And the applause which greeted 
his paper—read by Dr. Kenneth M. 
Lynch, AMA vice president—assured 
him that the governing body’s decision 
was popular. 

These ceremonies over, the doctors 
filed off to fifteen scientific sessions. At 
these meetings the following papers 
emerged as most noteworthy: 


Maccors: Although the origin of 
maggot therapy for badly infected 
wounds lies obscurely buried, most doc- 
tors give credit to the war. The story: 
oftimes soldiers lugged back from no- 
man’s-land had clean wounds, yet they 
died; others whose wounds swarmed 
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here are two halves to every 
shave. The first is to get rid 
of the whiskers. The is to 
care for your skin. So, don’t be a hal f- 
shaver. Finish up this way: 
i—To FEEL fine, use one of the 
Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin 
Bracer or the cream Skin Balm. 
They're cooling, tingling, refreshing. 
They banish razor-rawness. And 
you'll be delighted with their odor. 
2—To make your skin LOOK fine, 
use Mennen Talcum for Men. Does 
not show. Kills face shine. Makes 
skin look smoother, younger. The 
most popular man’s powder. (Also— 
swell after the shower.) 
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with maggots survived. Six years ago 
one reason for this phenomenon ap- 
peared. 

Squirming blowfly maggots gingerly 
avoid healthy tissue in their search for 
food. But they gobble up dead tissue 
and pus—both of which cause wound 
complications. Would maggots be help- 
ful in treating chronic ulcers, carbun- 
cles, infected bone grafts? Out of these 
vague wonderings sprang a new method 
of treating infected wounds. 

Drug houses started breeding mag- 
gots and selling them at $7.50 a thou- 
sand. An average wound required about 
500 of the screened-in worms which 
usually completed their job in two to 
five days. Douching out the tiny bodies 
completed the process of maggot thera- 
py. Its effectiveness inspired science to 
further experiments. 

Last week, Dr. S. W. Simmons, of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Entomology, announced the results of 
his research. In the excreta of blowfly 
larvae he found allantoin, a rare chemi- 
cal also present in animal urine and 
plants. He studied action of allantoin on 
body cells and learned that it pene- 
trated to cell nuclei and spurred re- 
production of new, healthy tissue. 

He persuaded friends at Washington 
hospitals to try the chemical. Wounds 
treated with an allantoin solution healed 
with miraculous rapidity. Dr. Simmons 
had discovered another reason why 
maggot therapy works. He had also 
explained why nomadic peoples have 
cured their wounds for centuries by ap- 
plying camel urine. 


Cirruosis: That cirrhosis of the 
liver will eventually put any drunkard 
in his grave is a legend almost as popu- 
lar as the one that horse-hairs will turn 
to snakes if immersed in water. To 
check the old cirrhosis belief, Drs. Rus- 
sell S. Boles and Jefferson H. Clark of 
Philadelphia started a gloomy trek 
through 4,000 autopsy reports. 

In this big batch of death records they 
found 243 persons who had cirrhosis. 
Of this group only 84 were alcohol ad- 
dicts. Then the researchers about-faced 
to look at the problem from another 
angle. Out of the reports they sorted 
cards of 228 definite alcoholics. Only 
58 of these had signs of cirrhosis. 

To further remove the old stigma 
from Barleycorn, they pointed out that 
animals that drink no whisky, Brahmins 
who do little tippling and children who 
wouldn’t know a Martini from a glass 
of clam-juice also may suffer from the 
degenerative disease of the liver. 


Hay Fever: With the hay fever sea- 
son about to begin, Dr. Oren C. Dur- 
ham, chief botanist of Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chicago pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, produced pertinent statistics 
on pollens. Working with the Weather 
Bureau, which takes periodic pollen 
counts on greased glass slides, he 
started compiling figures on the preva- 
lence of the male plant cells which make 
Summer a period of blubbery misery 
for thousands of citizens. 

Taking Buffalo as an arbitrary point 
of reference, and assigning it a value 
of 100 on an arbitrary pollen-prevalence 
scale, he computed figures for other 
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communities. Some indices: Sacramep. 
to, Miami, Reno, Portland, Ore., anj 
Seattle, 0; El Paso and Amarillo, 1. 
Indianapolis, 124; Peoria, 113; St. Louis, 
93; Omaha, 87; Duluth, 44; New York 
30; Boston, 15; Washington, 40. 


Gianps: The two adrenal glands 
jaunty little bodies that sit astride the 
kidneys, secrete two hormones. The in- 
side of each gland—its medulla—pours 
out adrenalin whenever a person be. 
comes enraged. This potent juice jin. 
creases the pace of bodily functions ang 
also gives surgeons one of their most 
reliable energizers for failing hearts, 

The outside rind of the adrenal, the 
cortex, produces the hormone cortin, 
about which medicine knows little. Doc. 
tors believe that too much cortin pro. 
duces an overabundance of secondary 
male sexual characteristics: heavy 
beards, rumbling bass voices and gen. 
eral profusion of bodily hair. 

At the AMA meeting last week Dr. 
F. M. Pottenger of Monrovia, Calif., an. 
nounced the discovery of another cortin 
use—as a possible preventive for tuber. 
culosis. First he described animal ex. 
perimentation that preceded his work 
on human beings. 

Dr. Pottenger divided a batch of 
guinea pigs into two groups. Into all of 
them he shot doses of tuberculosis mi- 
crobes, large enough to be fatal. While 
the microbes began to incubate and fall 
to their deadly work in Group 1, he 
started injecting periodic doses of cortin 
into fortunate members of Group 2. 

Within a short time every member of 
Group 1 rolled over, dead. In Group 2 
a dozen rodents completely escaped the 
disease and the 31 that contracted it 
managed to survive longer than the 
untreated animals. 

On the basis of this work, Dr. Pot- 
tenger selected seven children with defi- 
nite signs of tuberculosis and started 
giving them daily doses of expensive 
cortin. Small though these doses were, 
each represented the total amount of 
the hormone supplied by a slaughtered 
cow. 

Six months to a year later, all tuber- 
culous lesions in the children had disap- 
peared. Dr. Pottenger hopes chemists 
will soon produce the hormone syn- 
thetically, at low prices that will allow 
widespread tests. 


Hot-Box: One of medicine’s likeliest 
disease-fighting gadgets was invented 
not by a doctor or chemist but by an 
engineer—Dr. Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors research director. His 
device: a coffin-like hot-box in which 
people have disease microbes cooked 
out of them. The two dozen Kettering 
boxes now scattered over the United 
States have achieved most of their suc- 
cess with gonorrheal infections. Last 
week four men from the University of 
Nebraska medical college—Drs. A. E. 
Bennett, C. A. Owens Jr., Bruce Austin 
and Paul Person—reported other uses 

Of fourteen persons with sciatic neu- 
ritis—twistingly painful inflammation 
of leg nerves—seven got complete 
cures. Six others were cured by heat 
plus medication. Heat treatment con- 
sisted of three to six periods in the box 
—each four hours long. During this 
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WIDE WORLD 
Charles Kettering: His Hot-Box Helped 


Meningitis and Locomotor Ataxia 


time the sweltering interior of the “hy- 
pertherm” raised temperature of the 
patient’s blood to 103-104 degrees. 

The box’s most spectacular success 
came in treatment of locomotor ataxia 
—the degenerative disease of the dorsal 
column of the spinal cord. This afflic- 
tion, marked with paroxysms of pain, 
loss of reflexes and lack of coordination 
of muscular movements, is generally a 
manifestation of the last stage of syph- 
ilis. For this severe condition—which 
seldom responds to any treatment—the 
Nebraska doctors prescribed ten five- 
hour periods within the oven, with suf- 
ficient heat to give body fevers of 105- 
106. Seventy per cent of the patients so 
treated got almost immediate relief 
from pain. 

A startling cure of spinal meningitis 
was also credited to the oven. A patient 
suffering from general blood infection, 
the result of two attacks of the disease, 
was roasted in the oven until his body 
temperature reached 106-107 degrees. 
He left the hospital minus all his aches, 


Boop: Only in the past 50 years 
have medical men begun to realize the 
infinite complexity of blood: what it is, 
where it comes from, what it does. De- 
spite much study, one enigma remained: 
why did ribs, backbone and the flat- 
bones of adults seem to be the chief 
manufactories of red and white blood 
corpuscles? Why did these bones con- 
tain blood-making “red marrow” while 
others, particularly in the weather-ex- 
posed extremities, contain “‘yellow mar- 
row”—inert stuff which supplies no 
blood factors? 

Last week Drs. Charles B. Huggins, 
W. J. Noonan and B. H. Blocksom, of 
the University of Chicago, answered 
these old questions. Their work won 
the AMA’s first-class gold medal for 
outstanding research. 

By attaching delicate thermocouples 
to animals, they ascertained that blood- 
making bones remained at the tempera- 
ture of the rest of the body. Non-blood 
makers were as much as 8 degrees lower 
than body heat. After making this dis- 
covery, the researchers sought a meth- 
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od of stimulating inert bones to cor- 
puscle production. 


They found the answer in heat appli- 
cation. Quiescent bones heated to nor- 
mal body temperature immediately 
started blood production. In this phe- 
nomena may rest one of the chief func- 
tions of the Kettering hot-box: it may 
stimulate production of white blood cells 
which will fight off disease bacilli. 


SURGERY: Four Reasons Why 
Some People Cut Themselves Up 


Periodically reporters covering hos- 
pitals dig up stories of autosurgery— 
cases where aged crones slit holes in 
their throats to let out chest colds or 
where a skillful surgeon removes his 
own appendix merely to prove that it 
can be done. In last week’s Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
Drs. John G. Frost and Chester C. 
Guy, Chicago, surveyed these cases. 
After cases involving obviously insane 
people were eliminated, they found self- 
surgery fell naturally into four classes. 


1. Surgeons who have operated on 
themselves. 

2. Normal-minded individuals who 
have been forced by severe pain, in the 
absence of medical attention, to perform 
autosurgery. 

3. Sexual perverts who practice self- 
inflicted mutilations, usually in the 
genitalia. 

4. Those who, because of utter igno- 
rance or feeblemindedness, have at- 
tempted the surgical correction of some 
obvious disease or abnormality. 


In Class 1, Drs. Guy and Frost skim 
through cases of a French surgeon who 
removed a tuberculous lesion of his 
right hand; a Turkish surgeon who re- 
sected his scrotum; another Frenchman 
who, by using mirrors, managed to cut 
out a bladder growth; and two appendix 
removals. 


Numerous cases of self-surgery—par- 
ticularly among soldiers and explorers 
—are recorded in Class 2. Similarly, 
the two doctors found numerous exam- 
ples of self-mutilation by perverts. 


For Group 4 last year’s records at 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, sup- 
plied an amazing case. A 49-year-old 
Czechoslovak, rated by I.Q. tests as a 
highgrade imbecile or a low-grade men- 
tal defective, had worked as janitor for 
a surgeon and had watched many ani- 
mal castrations. Feeling himself in need 
of a right orchidectomy, and being un- 
able to pay surgeon’s fees, he success- 
fully operated on himself. 


Later a doctor examined him and told 
him he had a right inguinal hernia—in 
no wise connected with the first oper- 
ation. Cleaning and sharpening a pock- 
etknife, the immigrant made a 34-inch 
incision into the sac of a direct hernia. 
Finding an intestinal loop which looked 
“rotten” he cut it away. It was 4% 
inches long. Amazingly enough, only 
a superficial wound infection occurred. 
Three weeks after Cook County sur- 
geons patched the break in his intestine, 
closed the peritoneal cavity and the 
wound anew, the man was well. 





$50 foreign interlude 





A thrilling destination in itself, Mexico 
is now becoming increasingly popular as 
a sidetrip. Travelers California-bound on 
Southern Pacific’s famed air-conditioned 
Golden State Limited from Chicago or 
Sunset Limited via New Orleans (see 
map) find it fun to dip down into this 
exotic foreign country—going in on the 
National Railways of Mexico via El Paso, 
coming out on Southern Pacific’s West 
Coast Route via Guadalajara, Tepic, Ma- 
zatlan, Guaymas and Tucson. To Mexico 
City and back this way, the sidetrip rail 
fare is only $50. 

Eastbound travelers simply reverse the 
routing, going in on the West Coast Route, 
coming out on the National Railways of 
Mexico, for the same sidetrip fare. 

Foreign train ride 

In this country, people meet trains when 
there is someone on board to meet. On 
Southern Pacific’s West Coast of Mexico 
Route, the whole town turns out, puts on 
a fiesta and market at every stop. Half 
the fun of a Mexican vacation is the train 
ride there and back. 

El Costeno, principal West Coast Route 
train, is air-conditioned, has the same type 
of cars used in this country. There is 
through air-conditioned Pullman service 
from Los Angeles and Tucson to Mexico 
City. 

For interesting literature about the 
West Coast of Mexico, write O. P. Bart- 
lett, Dept. NW52,310 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. For a beautiful, de luxe booklet 
about Mexico with large map in full col- 
ors, enclose 25c in stamps or coin. 





be OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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LEICA PHOTO BY WAN DMITRI 


Armed with a lightning-quick Leica Camera, 
you can catch those elusive action pictures that 
have hitherto been beyond your reach. 

Insects—birds—fast-moving wild life—with a 
Leica you can get snapshots that you wouldn't 
believe possible. Open the door to a new and 
infinitely more fascinating field of photography. 
Literature, including latest copy of “Leica Photo- 
graphy” (costing 10 cents at your dealer's), sent 
free on request. 


Get The LEICA MANUAL— 
You'll find the 500 page Leica Manual worth 
far more than its price of $4.00. At your photo- 
graphic dealer or bookstore. 


Leica 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE 
CANDID 
CAMERA 


Model G 
with 
f:2 Summar 
Speed Lens 


PRICES START AT $99. U. S. PAT. NO. 1,960,044 
E. LEITZ, INC. e« DEPARTMENT 153 
60 EAST 10th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN CHICAGO + WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO 


NEWS-WEEK 


OFFERS YOU 


MORE MONEY 


IN LESS TIME 
WITH LESS EFFORT 


Read this issue of NEWS-WEEK as 
thousands of others do. You will find 
it offers a service of accurate, thorough- 
ly illustrated, unbiased news that is sup- 
plied by no other similar publication. 


NEWS-WEEK fills a definite need. 


That is why it is the fastest-growing 
news-magazine in the world—and its 
readers keep renewing. 


Sell NEWS-WEEK. Let it make money 
for you easily, quickly. 














Write for instructions by filling out 
the coupon below. 





NEWS-WEEK, Department R 4 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


I want to sell the fastest-growing news- 
magaszine—please send me _ instructions 
and a free sample copy. 
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POPE: Vatican Orders No Truce 
In Catholic War on Red Flag 


For his fatherly approbation of the 
Roman Catholic Church’s thousands of 
papers and magazines, many of the 
faithful refer to Pius XI as “Pope of the 
Press.” 

Last week in Vatican City, His Holi- 
ness again showed his interest in the 
printed word by opening the World 
Catholic Press Exposition which will 
continue for six months. In the grand 
hall of the exposition building—a spe- 
cially constructed pavilion in the Cortile 
della Pigna—the Pontiff spoke from a 
throne set against a background of 
precious Gobelin tapestries. 

He noted “painful absences” in the 
audience—from Russia where there is 
“a veritable storm of hatred against 
God,” and from Germany where “‘it is 
not desired that a Catholic press exist.” 
But to Catholic journalists assembled 
from other countries, the Pope gave 
greetings and, alluding to the end of the 
Italo-Ethiopian War, declared God had 
blessed the exposition by making its 
opening coincide with “the triumphal 
gladness of the whole of a great and 
good people for a peace that it wishes 
to be and trusts will be a valid coef- 
ficient and prelude of true peace in 
Europe and the world.” 

But the Church, said His Holiness, 
who will reach his 80th year the last 
day of this month, has still another war 
to wage—against Communism. He 
spoke of its “universal danger” and 
cited its spread in Russia, Mexico, 
Spain, Uruguay and Brazil. 

Solemnly the Pope warned the Church 
journalists not to be deluded by Com- 
munist assumption of “a less violent 
and an apparently less impious attitude.” 

He commanded his audience to re- 
member that as members of the Roman 
Catholic Church—“‘‘the only guardian of 
true and genuine Christianity’’—their 
duty is to wage unremitting warfare 
against Communism. 


METHODISTS: 


Separation; Communion Wine 


Unification by 


In the municipal auditorium at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio—festooned with the flags 
of 30 nations comprising the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church’s theatre of oper- 
ations—600-odd delegates have wres- 
tled for three weeks with problems 
facing the denomination’s 32nd quad- 
rennial General Conference. 

The proposed unification of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and with the Methodist Protestant 
Church topped all other matters in im- 
portance. Only one phase of the plan 
to create the country’s largest Protes- 
tant denomination—8,000,000 communi- 
cants—displeased some delegates. This 
was the proposed Negro jurisdiction 
separate from the Church’s five areas 
for whites. 
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‘Pope of the Press’ 


Although the Church’s two Negro 
Bishops favored the separate jurisdic- 
tion, Dr. David D. Jones, president of 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., 
protested against the plan on behalf 
of 33 fellow Negro delegates. He 
called it “segregation in its ugliest 
way because it is couched in the most 
pious terms.” 

The conference, however, agreed 
with Dr. Matthew S. Davage, Negro 
president of Clark University, Atlanta, 
Ga., who declared the separate juris- 
diction gave the 500,000 Negro mem- 
bers “an enlarged opportunity for lead- 
ership.”” Then, by a vote of 470-83, the 
convention passed the unification plan. 

This week at High Point, N. C., the 
Methodist Protestant Church’s Gen- 
eral Conference votes on the plan, and 
in 1938 the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, will give its decision. Since 
local conferences must ratify the ap- 
proval of General Conferences, leaders 
do not expect the final consummation 
of unity before 1940. 


RaDICcALs: Liberals and members of 
the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service went to Columbus prepared to 
fight for official backing of their radical 
social and economic ideals. Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard led the attack on the fed- 
eration by criticizing those who de- 
mand for this country “a planned 
economy that is both alien and god- 
less.”” Bishop Francis J. McConnell— 
the federation’s leading member—re- 
stored good humor by reading a letter 
he had received: “Speaking as one 
Christian to another, I think you are 4 
first-class skunk. You are ‘red’ from 
the top of your head to your socks. 
Yours in Christ’s name.” 

Amid laughter, the prelate said: “I 
was unaware that skunks are divided 
into social strata, but if they are, I 
am glad to be accorded the position of 
a first-class one. The allegations con- 
cerning my socks, however, are pure 
misrepresentation.” 

Despite strong conservative leanings, 
the conference did not demand—as 
some conservatives urged—that the 
federation and other similar groups de- 
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lete the word “Methodist” from their 
titles. It merely ordered them to 
mark their .literature clearly as un- 
official and issued without the Church’s 
authority. 


Bisnops: Seven Bishops retired from 
active service. To succeed them, the 
conference last week balloted hour 
after hour and finally gave two-thirds 
majorities to the following: Dr. Wilbur 
E. Hammaker, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio; Dr. Charles 
W. Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of DePauw University; and the 
Rev. Alexander P. Shaw, Negro editor 
of The Christian Advocate in New 
Orleans. 


® With true Methodist fervor, the con- 
ference strongly condemned liquor. 
But it rejected a proposal to substitute 
the words “cup” for “wine” and “pure 
water” for “the unfermented juice of 
the grape” in the Communion service. 

“Such a change,” remarked Dr. Har- 
old P. Sloan of Woodbury, N. J., who 
led the opposition, “‘would have a tend- 
ency to support the belief that the 
Methodist Church is a bit fanatical on 
the matter of prohibition.” 


* 
RING: A Bishop Has to Borrow a 
Sign of Authority From Another 


A month ago the Most Rev. Joseph C. 
Plagens, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Marquette, Mich., entered the Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, for observation. 
As the Polish-born prelate was about 
to leave the institution, he discovered 
his episcopal ring was missing from 
the fourth finger of his right hand. 

No matter where the Bishop or hos- 
pital officials looked they could not find 
the large gold ring set with a huge sap- 
phire surrounded by diamonds. The 
Bishop valued it beyond its $1,000 cost, 
because it was a consecration gift to 
him in 1924 from Mgr. Edward F. Ho- 
ban, Bishop of Rockford, IIl., a fellow- 
classmate at St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore. 

Last week, he wore another ring bor- 
rowed from his former superior, Mgr. 
Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit. 


AuTHoriTy: At their consecration, 
Roman Catholic Bishops receive the in- 
signia of their high office: the crozier, or 
staff; the mitre, or tall headdress; the 
gloves; and the ring. For the stone they 
generally choose an amethyst, though 
some select a garnet, sapphire or 
ruby. To the faithful the Bishop’s ring 
is a token of his authority over his 
flock. On ceremonial occasions Catho- 
lics genuflect before the Bishop, kissing 
his ring as they do so. When they re- 
ceive Holy Communion from his hands 
they kiss his ring before he gives them 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Nuns also wear rings as a sign of 
their espousal to Christ. The Pope 
wears the Ring of the Fisherman, so 
called because it depicts St. Peter as a 
fisherman. Around its gold band is 
engraved the name of the Pope. He 
gets it from the Cardinal Camerlengo 
when he is elected. 





LEHMANN: Life of a Love Affair 
After ‘Invitation to the Waltz’ 





THE WEATHER IN THE STREETS. By 
Rosamond Lehmann. 416 pages. 160,000 
words. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


You can count on the fingers of one 
hand—lamented Virginia Woolf in her 
essay “A Room of One’s Own’—the 
number of women who write, not as 
second-rate men, but as women. Though 
Mrs. Woolf neglected to label those 
digits, one should be named for Rosa- 
mond Lehmann. For she sees through 
persistently feminine eyes. 

Readers will find in her a keen ca- 
pacity to evoke a mood, “to seize, and 
clutch, and penetrate, expert beyond 
experience.” Insight is hers, and a tal- 
ent for the small gesture, the word 
that gives away character. 

From the plot counter Miss Lehmann 
has selected some pretty shopworn ma- 
terial, but she sports it gracefully. 
“The Weather in the Streets” concerns 
itself with the relationship of Olivia 
Curtis and a fetching but rather obtuse 
Britisher, Rollo Spencer. Both find 
themselves badly married, Olivia now 
separated from a poutish dilettant hus- 
band; Rollo still tied to a hypochon- 
driac. 

For the most part, the story floats 
along on Olivia’s stream of conscious- 
ness. An uncomfortable affair passes 
from early ecstasies through a furtive, 
fretful period to the culminating in- 
anition where the lovers have the 
strength neither to continue the old 
set-up nor to create a new. Olivia, 
picking Rollo for a very parfit, gentil 
knight, becomes progressively disap- 
pointed in him as he succumbs to the 
dead weight of convention. 

Rollo, saddled with a creature who 
appears to be a worthless baggage, 
feels that it wouldn’t be cricket to 
divorce her. So Olivia is left holding 
the bag; Rollo the baggage. His com- 
ment, closing the book, plumbs the 
depths of his sensitivity: “It was fun, 
wasn’t it, darling?” 


® One of England’s younger and pret- 
tier lady-novelists, Rosamond Lehmann 
has been writing ever since her chubby 
fingers could grapple with a pen. Her 
earlier products—doggerel, verse dra- 
mas and the like—never left a discreet 
family circle, except for one poem pub- 
lished by the Cornhill Magazine when 
she was 16. Sent up to Cambridge, she 
flew into college publications with more 
fervor than finesse, printing a good 
deal she later regretted. 

For two years after graduation she 
wrote nothing, then began work on 
“Dusty Answer,” a portrait of youth- 
ful disillusionment. This she followed 
up in 1930 with “A Note in Music,” a 
middle-aged version of the same theme. 
In 1932 came “Invitation to the Waltz,” 
a spry little study of adolescence, in 
which the characters in “The Weather 
in the Streets” were first blocked-in, 
Olivia heavily, Rollo more lightly. 

Married to a British painter, Wogan 
Phillips, she divides her time between 
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chasing after her ;two rambunctious , 


children, reading other people’s ‘novels, 
and ; tripping. around the Continent. 
Every -so often, she takes a fling at a 
piece of verse, which she still prefers 
to more laborious prose. But since that 
venture at the age of 16, she hasn’t 
tossed any of it at the public. 


° 
GOYA: A Portrait as Colorful 
As One of Don Francisco’s Own 


GOYA: A Portrait of the Artist as a Man. By 


Manfred Schneider. 337 pages, 140,570 
words. Illustrated with reproductions of 
Goya's paintings and etchings. Knight, 
New York. $2.75. 


A wife listens tensely. ‘“‘He’s here,” 
she whispers. “I knew it! Get away 
over the wall.” The interrupted se- 
ducer sneaks out. That same evening, 
somebody rams a dagger into his back. 

But Don Francisco de’ Goya is a 
tough hombre. He recovers before the 
Grand Inquisitor nabs him, joins a 
troupe of bullfighters, and escapes into 
Italy. Finding a new love in Rome, he 
tries to kidnap her from a convent. It 
takes all the Spanish Ambassador’s in- 
fluence to remove the rash gallant from 
the custody of the papal police. 

Goya bursts into this book as a tur- 
bulent youth of 19 and rides out on 
muleback at the age of 78. Four un- 
chronicled years thus remain before 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 





THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. ByH.L. 
Mencken. Fourth Edition. 769 pages. 295,- 
000 words. Index, appendix. Knopf, New 
York. $5. Between sessions of Bach at the 
piano and jeremiads about the New Deal, 
Mencken has found time to correct, en- 
large, and rewrite his treatise on the ori- 
gins, corruptions and developments of the 
American speech. A remarkable feat of 
modern scholarship, it makes excellent 
reading. 

THE BEST SHORT STORIES 1936. Ed- 
ited by Edward J. O’Brien. 331 pages. 
118,000 words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2.50. Thirty of them, as usual, in this 
perennial selection. The authors include 
Dorothy Canfield, William Faulkner, Man- 
uel Komroff, Thomas Wolfe and a lot of 
others. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE. By W.B. Yeats. 
200 pages. 38,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. At 70, the famous Irish poet 
and playwright writes entertainingly of 
himself and of such early associates as J. 
M. Synge, George Moore and Lady Greg- 
ory. He reveals that until he neared 50 he 
never earned more than $1,000 (£200) a 
year; that when informed in 1923 that he 
had won the Noble Prize, he and his wife, 
lacking a bottle of wine, celebrated by 
cooking sausages. 

LET THE KING BEWARE. By Honore 
Morrow. 374 pages. 93,000 words. Mor- 
row, New York. $2.50. Pleasant romance 
in a historical setting which features the 
lesser-known causes of the American Rev- 
olution, Mrs. Morrow consulted a forinid- 
able list of authorities to get authentic in- 
formation about such characters as George 
Iii, Benjamin Franklin and William Pitt. 

WAR IN THE PACIFIC. By Sutherland 
Denlinger and Lt. Comdr. Charles B. Gary, 
U.S.N.R. 338 pages. 106,000 words. II- 
lustrated with maps and charts. McBride, 
New York. $3. The functions of warship 
types, fleet strategy, and the political and 
economic elements which threaten to start 
a Japanese-American struggle. The authors 
argue convincingly that we could lick Ja- 
pan only with Soviet Russia’s help and that 
after we did it we would be in for another 
war. 


his death in 1828, but-few readers.will 
complain about the excision. A fine 
portrait should not fade at the edges: 
Schneider loves the. great Spanish 
painter and knows that the last few 
years were not the best. 

Supplementing known facts about 
Goya with fictionized conversation, the 
author presents a figure as colorful as 
Casanova or Cellini. He frames his 
subject with the kings,. queens, nobles, 
prostitutes and priests who surround 
Goya during a term of nearly four 
decades as a court painter. 

All live again in this life of an im- 
mortal. And those who sit for Goya 
do not realize that he paints them ex- 





Goya: Self-Portrait of a Rake, 


Bullfighter, Satirist, Painter 
actly as they are. They pay him well 
for hounding them down the centuries 
as cruel, degenerate, scheming or stu- 
pid. 

Royalty affords no protection from 
his savage brush. Nor does the fat 
salary which Goya pockets prevent him 
from ridiculing royal and clerical greed 
in a series of etchings. The Church 
watches with some misgiving while 
he embellishes frescoes in a shrine to 
Saint Anthony with a swarm of volup- 
tuous female angels. Nevertheless, 
brothers of the rich Cathedral of Se- 
ville offer him a generous fee to depict 
their patron saints, the early Christian 
martyrs, Justa and Rusina. Goya hires 
two courtesans as models and pro- 
duces saints whose expressions blend 
sensuality with hypocritical piety. 

If pressed, Goya can turn out a por- 
trait in a fever of speed. But he is 
choosy about the commissions he ac- 
cepts. He refuses, for instance, to paint 
the lovely young Marquesa Mancera, 
whose elderly husband finally resorts 
to trickery. The nobleman locks his 
wife in the painter’s studio, certain that 
Goya can do the job in four hours. 
Goya can— in half the alloted time. He 
devotes the remainder to cuckolding 
the Marquis. 

Brilliant historical sidelights . illumi- 





nate Goya’s environment. His mistress, 
the Duquesa d’Alba, contributes a 
fashion feud with Queen Maria Luisa. 
By paying handsome bribes to Paris 
modistes, the Duquesa often gets dupli- 
cates of the Queen’s newest gowns in 
time to flaunt them first at court. 

Court intrigue, bullfights, and the 
Peninsular War add their color to the 
rich background which Schneider re- 
creates for the painter. ‘The text is 
admirably translated by Clement 
Greenberg, Jay Dratler and Mrs. Emma 
Ashton. This biography of Goya, 
blurbed as the first available in Eng- 
lish, is a book to buy. 


© Manfred Schneider hasn’t lived long 
enough to crash any literary Who's 
Who. Only 30, he has had but one 
other work published—the economics 
thesis which won him a Ph.D. The 
young German became interested in 
Goya five years ago during a trip to 
Spain. He toured the Goya country, 
read everything available on the paint- 
er’s life, and decided to write a biog- 
raphy. 











STUBBORN: At 8 A.M. two Washing- 
ton, D. C., cars arrived alongside park- 
ing space big enough for one. At 12 
noon Officer Ernest Fillmore ordered 
the two drivers to “stop this foolish- 
ness.” For four hours they had sat 
there glowering at each other. 

FasHion Note: Prescribed for Sum- 
mer wear at the Anamosa, Iowa, Re- 
formatory: shorts with “full balloon 
seat.” 

Nap: E. H. Ward of Kansas City had 
driven his car 4 miles on a rough road 
when a man frantically hailed him and 
pointed to the running board: there, 
sound asleep, was Ward’s 4-year-old 
daughter. 

Heap-On: Edward Skoroz raced for 
a Chicago street-car. The next minute 
he found himself covered *with glass 
splinters and warm doughnuts: he’ 
raced at the trolley’s reflection in a 
doughnut store window. 

Two automobiles collided 
“What’s your name?” 
“Scram,” said 


SURPRISE: 
in Cleveland. 
growled a policeman. 
the man—James Scram. 

CIVILIZATION: Dave Sweatman, 71, 
piled his wife and four small children 
into a wagon, hitched himself between 
the shafts, and pulled them 435 miles 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn.— 
to look for work. “Thank God for a 
civilized country,” commented Mr. 
Sweatman. 

A LitTtLe KNOWLEDGE .. .: Some an- 
swers to questions on Ohio State Uni- 
versity examination papers: “The first 
elephant had 36 teeth about the size of 
a hog and hairy.” “Warm climate en- 
couraged good breeding among the ani- 
mals in the shallow waters.” 
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IN MANY of the great private wine cellars 
of pre-Prohibition days, you would find 
a goodly supply of Paul Jones Whiskey. 

And again today, as these great cellars 
are being reborn, you will find once more 


A GENTLEMAN'S 


that Paul Jones Whiskey has an honored 
place among the liquors there. 


For Paul Jones has always appealed to 
gentlemen who choose their whiskey not 
by its price, but by its quality. 


WHISKEY SINCE 1865 


Paul Jones is a blend of straight whiskies—and that means all whiskey ! 





Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Paul Jones, Four Roses, Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore—all blends of straight whiskies 
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